






































GRIZZLY’S GIANT SUMMER SALE! 




MODEL G1131 
18"BANDSAW 

Ground Table, Rip 
Fence, 2 HP Motor, 
Vk* Blade, 
Weighs 500 lbs 
Regularly *595.°° 
SALE *525 “ 


MODEL G1024 
SHAPER 

3 A HP Motor, Va* 
Spindle, Weighs 
150 fbs. 

Regularly *245® 

SALE *225.°° 


MODEL G1019 
14" BANDSAW 

Ground Table, Rip 
Fence, HP Motor. 
Weighs 200 lbs. 
Regularly *275 « 

SALE *225. 00 


3 MODELS 
G1028 1 HP/2 Bag 
SALE *265. 00 
G1029 2 HP/2 Bag 
SALE *315. M 
G1030 3 HP/4 Bag 
SALE *425.™ 


MODEL G1026 
3 HP SHAPER 

3 Spindles, 

2 speeds, 
Weighs 500 lbs. 
Introductory Price 

*750. 00 



MODEL G1182 6" JOINTER MODEL G1018 8" JOINTER 


MODEL G1036 GRINDER MODEL G1021 15" PLANER 





7 x 47" Precision ground bed. 
1 HR Motor. Weighs 265 lbs. 
Regularly *325® 

SALE *295. 00 


8 x 65" Precision ground bed. 1 Vz 
HP Motor with magnetic switch. 
Weighs 500 lbs. 
Regularly *575.® 

SALE *525,°° 


SJow Speed. Large ICPx 2" stone 
turns at 60 rpm in water 
container. Small stone turns at 
3000 rpm. Excellent unit for 
sharpening chisels, knives, etc. 
Regularly *119.® 

SALE *99. 50 Prepaid to You! 


Precision ground table. 
15x6" Automatic drive 
capacity. 2 HP motor with 
magnetic switch. Weighs 500 
lbs. Stand optional 
Regularly *795.® 
SALE *695 » 


MODEL G1022 10" TABLESAW 

Precision ground cast iron table & 
wings, T-siots in table. Vh HP Motor. 
Weighs 235 lbs. 

Regularly *325.® 

SALE *295. 00 


MODEL G1023 10" TABLESAW 

Precision ground cast iron table and 
wings. T-slots in table. Special fence. 
3 HP motor with magnetic switch. 
Weighs 500 lbs. 

Regulariy *795.® 

SALE *750 “ 


MODEL G1013 SANDER 
Combination. 1"x 42" 
belt, 8 disc. V? HP motor. 
Can be used for internal 
sanding,Regularly *110.® 
SALE *99. 50 
Prepaid to You! 


MODEL G1033 20" PLANER 

20 X 8" Capacity. 2 Automatic 
feed speeds. 3 HP motor with 
magnetic switch. 
Weighs 960 lbs. 
Introductory Price 
*1295“ 



We have fully stocked parts departments and qualified service 
depts. at both locations — buy with confidence. If you don’t have 
our full color catalog, just call us. Many more items, low, low prices. 


INC. 


EAST of the MISSISSIPPI: 


(WILLIAMSPORT BRANCH OPEN) 
SATURDAYS TILL 1 PM! 

WEST of the MISSISSIPPI: 


GRIZZLY IMPORTS PA INC. 

2406 REACH ROAD 
WILLIAMSPORT PA 17701 
PHONE (717) 326-3806 

GRIZZLY IMPORTS INC. 

RO. BOX 2069 
BELLINGHAM, WA 98227 
PHONE (206) 647-0801 


Unless olherwise specified all prices are FOB BELLINGHAM. WA or WILLIAMSPORT PA, 
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Dovetail joinery is involved in many ar¬ 
ticles in this issue, including the traditional 
“Joiner’s Toolbox” project shown here. 
That article starts on page 31, but if cut¬ 
ting this joint is new to you, we’ll tell you 
how to go about it, starting on page 20. 
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Clear Cuts 


If cutting dovetails comes easy to you, then we've got some real treats 
for you in this issue. If it doesn't, stick around awhile; we’ll have you 
dovetailing in no time. 

In fact, for those of you who have never cut dovetails, let me start off 
by sharing a secret with you: until a few months ago. I hadn't either. I've 
always gotten by just fine without trying to fit together strange wedge- 
shaped fingers to make a box. Rabbets had always been my joint-of- 
choice for drawers and carcases; they were easy and adequate. Dovetails 

were for artists and pros. 

But when I saw the design 
for Joe Petrovich's “Joiner's 
Toolbox” (page 31). 1 decided 
the time had come for me to 
learn this joint so I could make 
a similar toolbox for myself. 

With this recent education 
in mind, I want to let you in on 
The Great Truth that will help 
you as you learn to cut 
dovetails: your first attempts 
will fail. You'll have huge gaps 
in the joints, you will have pins 
that don't line up with sockets 
and you will have chipped out pieces in areas that show. 

How can I be so sure, and why am I telling you this? I am sure because 
everybody's first dovetails were lousy; even James Krenov’s first 
dovetails looked nothing like the crisp tight ones he cuts now. Vm telling 
you this so you won't be surprised when yours don’t look like Krenov’s. 

Read through “Cutting Dovetails” on page 20, and try it on a couple 
of pieces of scrap wood. Then trim off your first attempt, and try it again. 
You’ll get the hang of it. When you do, tackle one of the projects in this 
issue. 

The photo above shows my first efforts at dovetailing; yours can’t be 
any worse. My later results and my half-finished tool box can be seen on 
the front cover. 

Hugh Foster, the author of our article on cutting this joint, pointed out 
something to me that I think is absolutely true. He said that as you learn 
to dovetail, you are likely to pick up habits of care and precision that will 
appear in other aspects of your work, leaving you with a better product 
even when you don't use dovetail joints. 
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Model No. DB-m 

Made in U S A. 


Pneumatic Drum/Brush Head Sander 

Eliminate Tedious Hand Sanding! 


Sand irregular Pneumatic sanding drum. Available in five 

surfaces without loss diameters, 2" to 8'! Operator-regulated inflated drum 

of shape or detail. conforms abrasive sleeve to contoured work. 


Our nationwide 
dealer network 
serves you. To 
order, call Toll-Free 
1-800-521-2318 for 
your nearest dealer 
or a Free brochure. 


Cut Costs—Boost Production- 
On Moldings, Furniture And Intricate Carvings! 

Case-hardened steel shaft mounted on McGill 
self-aligning, flanged ball bearings. Cast zinc 
pneumatic drums. Ultra-reliable 3/4 HP. Baldor 
single phase, capacitor-start motor, one of the 
finest industrial motors available. Optional stand 
lets you work at comfortable bench height. 
Fabricated of heavy gauge steel. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
321 N. JUSTINE ST. ■ CHICAGO, IL 60607 


Wood Moisture Meters 



Pocket-size 

MINI-LIGNO 


Over 40,000 
units sold. 

Our Experience 
is your Advantage. 

also from Ugnomat: 

Mini Ligno E 

Range 6-36% 


great for veneer through 
heavy timbers, now also 
with connector for 
external electrodes. 


Digital Moisture Meters 

ask for introductory special and 
brand new brochure on complete line. 


Why waste time and money on wet wood, 
buy a moisture tester today! 


CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS 
PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY 


1000’s SOLD TO READERS OF FINE WOODWORKING 


ITEM 

NO. 


DESCRIPTION 


LARGE 

DIAM. 


CUTTING 

LENGTH 




*01 

*02 

*03 


COVE 

1/4” R 
3/8” R 
1/2” R 


1/4” 

3/8” 

1 / 2 ” 


1” 

IVa” 
1 V2” 


1 / 2 ” 

9/16” 

5/8” 


$13.00 

14.00 

15.00 


& 


*04 

*05 

*06 


ROUND OVER 
1/4” R 
3/8” R 
1/2” R 


1/4” 

3/8” 

1 / 2 ” 


1” 

1W’ 

IV2” 


1 / 2 ” 

5/8” 

3/4” 


15.00 

16.00 

19.00 


& 


*07 

*08 


ROMAN OGEE 

5/32” R 
1/4” R 


5/32” 

1/4” 


IVa" 

IV2" 


15/32” 

3/4” 


18.00 

20.00 


4 - 


*11 


*09 

*10 


3/8” 

RABBETING 


Deep 

3/8" 


1/8" (KERF) SLOT CUTTEH 
1M” (KERF) SLOT CUTTER 


IVa” 


IV4” 

1V4” 


1 / 2 ” 


1 / 8 ” 

1/4” 


14.00 


14.00 

14.00 




*12 


45° CHAMFER 


45° 

Angle 


IV2” 


5/8” 


15.00 



*15 


RAiSEO PANEL 


20 ° 

Angie 


1-5/8” 


1 / 2 " 


25.00 


0 


*35 

*36 

*37 


1/4” V Groove 90° 
3/8" V Groove 90° 
1/2” V Groove 90° 


1/4” 

3/8” 

1 / 2 " 


1/4” 

3/8" 

1 / 2 " 


8.00 

9.00 

11.00 


II 


*16 

*17 

*18 


3/8" Dovetail 9° 
1/2” Dovetail 14° 
3/4" Dovetail 14° 


3/8" 

1 / 2 " 

3/4" 


3/8" 

1 / 2 " 

7/8" 


7.50 

8.50 
10.50 


4 


CORE BOX (ROUND NOSE) 


*19 

*20 

*21 


3/8” Core Box 
1/2” Core Box 
3/4” Coro Box 


3/16” 

1/4” 

3/8” 


3/8" 

1 / 2 ” 

3/4” 


3/8" 

11/32" 

5/8" 


11.00 

14.00 

18.00 





*22 

*23 


GROOVE FORMING OGEE 

1/2" Grooving Ogee 
3/4” Grooving Ogee 


1 / 2 " 

3/4” 


3/8” 

7/16” 


16.50 

21.00 




*24 

*25 

*26 

*27 

*28 


1/4" Straight Bit 
5/16" Straight Bit 
3/8” Straight Bit 
1/2" Straight Bit 
3/4" Straight Bit 


1/4" 

5/16" 

3/8” 

1 / 2 ” 

3/4” 


3/4" 

1” 

1” 

1" 

1” 


7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

10.50 


Rush 

Trim 


! K#y 

Hot* 


*13 


1/2" FLUSH TRIM 


1 / 2 ” 


*14 


3/8" KEY HOLE cuts 3/8” key hole for 

(This Bit only HSS) FLUSH MOUNTING 

PICTURE FRAMES, ETC. 


8.50 


8.50 


WHEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE, DEDUCT $1.00 EACH 
ALL PRICES POSTAGE PAID 


• Professional Production Quality • 1/2" Ball Bearing Pilot 
1/4" Diameter Shanks x IVa’’ Long • One Piece Construction 
• Two Flute Thick High Quality Tungsten Carbide Tips 


To order by Master Charge or Visa Toll Free 
7 Day — 24 Hour Order Service Call 
1-800-533-9298 (In PA 1-800-346-7511 Ext. 56) 

or send check to: 

MLCS, P.O. Box 53P Rydal, PA 19046 












































Letters 


Popular Woodworking welcomes 
your comments , pro or con , about 
articles we publish. Send your letters 
to: Editor. Popular Woodworking, 
1300 Galaxy Way , Concord, CA 
94520. Letters may be edited for 
publication. 


You Get What You Pay For 

I am writing to offer another viewpoint 
with regard to your editorial in the 
June/July 1987 issue. 

I have a set of portable electric tools I 
bought some 25 years ago that I still use. 
I paid between $30 and $45 for each of 
them which was typical of medium-qual¬ 
ity consumer tools at that time. 

A recent Sears ad showed similar tools 
on sale for $34.99. But how can this be? 
Looking at things in perspective, how can 
stores continue to sell tools at the same 
price for 25 years when inflation has 
caused salaries, the cost of cars, homes, 
and groceries to go up by a factor of four 


times and more? 

This question gets to the very heart of 
why tools being made today aren't com¬ 
parable to something made decades ago. 
We consumers demand not only low-cost 
tools, but we also want the bells and 
whistles. The manufacturers oblige, but 
to keep costs down while providing fea¬ 
tures like variable speed and reverse, 
something had to go out the window. So 
in this sense, you're right. Some might 
think of the manufacturers as deliberately 
making shoddy tools: I think of it more as 
a trade-off. 

On the other hand, most manufacturers 
make several lines of tools, each with 
different levels of quality, so if a person 
wants a good tool, it’s still there to be had. 
One catalog I have shows the price of 
consumer-oriented 3/8" drills ranging 
from about $25 to $100. Their line of 
industrial quality 3/8" drills ranges from 
$80 to $160. Like they say, you get what 
you pay for. 

If someone buys a flea-powered $25 


drill on sale for $18.88 and it bums out 
because it was put to hard use, is it really 
fair to say that quality tools are no longer 
being made? Frankly, I’m surprised that 
the products work as well as they do. 

I’m sure that tools can still be made 
with metal castings ratherthan plastic. I’ll 
bet that they can even make tools that can 
be repaired. But would you be willing to 
pay for it? I think all too often, tool pur¬ 
chase is influenced more by price rather 
than whether the tool will be adequate for 
the job it will be expected to do. I bought 
a Mark V Shopsmith 25 years ago for 
$400. A new one lists for $1,400. If this 
price increase is typical of what it might 
cost to make things as they were back 
then, my $30 drill would now cost $140. 
I don’t know about you, but I’ll stick with 
my cordless drill/driver I bought on sale 
last year for about $ 100 any day. My 25 
year-old drill? Most times, it’s out to 
pasture for a well deserved rest. 

Yosh Sugiyama 
Redding, CA 




GREENLEAF- 
America’s #1 doll¬ 
house company 
brings you 22 beau¬ 
tiful and affordable 
wooden kits. Con- 


The Storybook Cottage 
($33.50 - shingles and 
furniture included) 


The Pierce 
($101.25) 



tact your nearest 
dealer or send $3.00 
for our full-color catalogue and order now! 


% 


PO BOX 388 mm *—i 

Honeoye Falls, NY 14472 I Greenleaf 

800-847-2545, -NY 800-654-3804 V ' 


& 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED PANEL DOORS . . . 
WITH YOUR ROUTER! 

Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy 
to produce matching rails and stiles — the panel raising bit 
with ball bearing guide makes the raised panel perfect every 
time. 

Regular value over $180.°° 

SALE PRICE $79.95 

FOR COMPLETE SET . 

ORDER ITEM #154 (Includes all bits shown) 




PERSPECTIVE VIEW OP PANEL DOOR 
[WITH ONE RAIL REMOVED) 


RAISED PANEL BIT 

SUPPLIED WITH 
BALL BEARING 
1/2" SHANK 
3-1/4" Large Diameter 


REVERSIBLE 
COMBINATION 
RAIL and STILE BIT 

(For making matching rails and stiles in 
raised panel doors, etc.) 

Works with stock Irom 
, 11/16" to 7/8" thick 



CARBIDE TIPPED — TWO FLUTE 
1/2" SHANK 

supplied with Ball Bearing 


To order by Master Charge or Visa Toll Free 
7 Day — 24 Hour Order Service, Call 
1-800-533-9298 (in PA 1-800-346-7511, Ext. 56) 
or send check to MLCS, Ltd., P.O. Box 53P, Rydal, PA 19046 
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Your point is well said and well taken. 
Perhaps a more legitimate complaint 
would he for me to say that it’s a shame 
that the same consumer attitude that 
makes us balk at paying such high prices 
for quality tools , makes furniture and 
craft consumers balk at giving us a price 
that would allow us to afford the better 
tools. 

Editor 

When is it “Coming Up?” 

in your April/May 1987 issue, in the 
section titled “Coming up in PW, A 
Sampling of Future Articles, 1 ’ you adver¬ 
tised a Connecticut River Valley Desk on 
Frame. I cannot tell you how excited I 
became when I saw this. I had been look¬ 
ing for a desk to build and this really 
struck my fancy. I waited patiently for 
your June/July issue to come out. I 
checked each week at the magazine store. 
I even went so far as to sell my current roll 
top desk in order to make room for the 
new Connecticut River Valley Desk on 


Frame which I was going to soon have. I 
planned to start the project as soon as the 
June/July issue broke. 

When I found out your new issue had 
been published, L rushed down to the 
magazine store and bought it right away. 
[ was very angry and quite letdown to find 
out that the desk was not in the new issue. 
I have already purchased the oak and 
drawer stock needed to complete this 
project. I am geared up, ready, willing 
and able to go, except 1 have no plans. 

F.A. Rachal Jr. 

Moaringsport, LA 

For as long as I've worked here . I've 
wanted to be able to tell readers about 
upcoming articles so that they know what 
to expect and have something to look 
forward to. Unfortunately, with our small 
staff and our current production schedule, 
we aren't able to work far enough ahead 
to positively know what's going to be in 
the next issue when we finish the one 
we're working on. Sometimes there just 


isn't room for everything we plan to in¬ 
clude in an issue, and so an article has to 
be postponed. 

So whett I saw that another magazine 
was giving readers an idea of future ar¬ 
ticles without specifically stating that 
they were for the next issue, I stole the 
idea as a way out of my dilemma. 

Now I find that this is misleading to 
readers, so I've decided to take out the 
“Coming Up" section until the day when 
I can be sure that we're talking about 
what's coming up in the next issue. 

In the meantime, you’ll find that the 
Connecticut River Valley desk made it 
into this issue. I hope you enjoy making 
the project, and that it was worth the wait. 

Editor 


Whittling * CaRviinG hanDiPQwh H Tri .J 

BOOKS. 5 TON E5. WOOD. *NO SUPPLIES 


Warren Tool Co.. Inc. 



Send $1.00 for Complete Catalog! 


RT I BOX HAfW FflED CUkHK PflES 

RHIMEBECK, ftV ISTJ C914| BTG-TO17 


r? C* ^/Publishing 
VJ TV Company 

The people who bring you 
Popular Woodworking 
Presents: 

Children's Album 

A quarterly magazine for 
young people, dedicated to 
developing children’s 
interests and talents in crafts, 
literature and more. 

The commitment to excellence 
you've come to trust in Popular Woodworking 
is the same provided in Children's Album . 

When was the last time you received a handmade gift from the child you love? 

Every issue features original stories, plays and poems written by children 
throughout the country. Also included: meaningful crafts, science projects, 
vocabulary building, word puzzles and more from professional writers. 

The children you love will love you for giving them Children’s Album. 
Your first gift subscription is $10.00. Additional gift subscriptions are just 
$9.00 each. Subscribe today! Send your gift subscription list to: 
Children's Album Dept. PW 
P.O. Box 6086, Concord, CA 94524 




# 


P.O. Box 06243 
Portland, Oregon 97206 
(503) 777-2291 


West 
Goast 
Veneer 
Store 


RETAIL VENEER 

Clipping & Jointing 

$2.50 sample kit available 
(refunded with first order) 

Send for free price list 


August/September 1987 
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Got a question? Looking for some¬ 
thing? This is the place to ask. Got 
an answer or a tip? Share the wealth. 
Write to: Information Exchange 
1300 Galaxy Way M 
Concord, CA 94520 
Whenever a question is posed, we 1 
will publish the writer’s address 
(unless otherwise requested) so 
other readers may contact the writer 
di rectly. _ 

Lathe Info Requested 

f would like to make contact with 
anyone who may have information 
about a Hendey wood lathe made in 
Wolcottville, Connecticut many years 
ago. They made metal turning lathes, 
but Td like to know if they made one 
for wood. 

Marvin M. Dounty 
4281 Fredericksberg Ave. 

Columbus, OH 43228 


Legal Hardware 

I need to know where to purchase the 
hardware used on the sliding doors in 
the old style lawyer’s bookcases. The 
hardware is a geared device that is in¬ 
stalled in the side panels. The mechan¬ 
ism allows removal of the glass doors 
and provides a smooth operation for 
the doors to pull out and slide back 
into the cabinet. R(m L Herridge 

6806 S. Locust Ct. 

Englewood, CO 80112 


The closest item I know of that 
sounds like what you describe is a flipper 
door slide from The Woodworkers' 
Store, 21801 Industrial BlvdRogers, 
MN 55374-9514. Any other suggestions, 
readers? Editor 


Blade Visibility 

We are all well aware of the danger 
of saw blades whirling away. They can 


virtually disappear from sight. I solved 
this problem by spraying all my blades 
with fluorescent red paint. 

Now when ever my blades are spin¬ 
ning they show up as a sharp, bright 
image, a warning sign for danger. This 
allows for easier judgement and helps 
prevent nasty accidents. 

Mark Adams 
Edison, NJ 

Home Made Countersink Bit 

I’ve found that the commercially 
available “screw mate” type drill bits 
can be too short for use in some areas. 
When I wanted to drive a screw at an 
angle to lock chair legs to a seat, I 
made my own countersinking drill bit. 
I took a %" spade bit and ground the 
profile so that it drills a hole that is 
different sizes for the threads, shank 
and head. 

Robert Tupper 
Canton, SD 



ADDRESS: 

120 DERRY COUrft 
YORK. PA 17402 


TELEPHONE 

717-846-2800 

TELEX: 

840404 


_ YORK, PA. xu 

^- ^ NATIONALLY ACCLAIMED BRIDGEWOOD® MACHINES 

KNOWN FOR HIGHEST QUALITY & DEPENDABILITY FOR YOUR PROTECTION - BU 
MACHINERY FROM A RECOGNIZED & ESTABLISHED MACHINERY DEALER 

BRIDGEWOOD® SHAPER 

WITH y 2 " & %" SPINDLES 
WITH 220V 1 PH 1 y 2 HP 
MOTOR, VERT & HORIZ 
HOLDOWNS, REVERSING 


BRIDGEWOOD® 15" PLANER 

WITH 220V 1 PH 2HP MOTOR 
STAND, STOCK ROLLS, HOOD 


BRIDGEWOOD® 8" JOINTER 

WITH LONG 67" TABLE, CENTER 
MOUNT CAST IRON FENCE. 


MODEL MODEL 

BW2S | BW15P 

$795 IBImB $ 795 

/ ' ■■■-; tv Also available: 

^*****iSf Model BW20P 20" planer $1295 

ALL PRICES QUOTED FOB YORK, PA., SEND $1.00 FOR BRIDGEWOOD® MACHINERY CATALOG. ALSO STOCKING 14" 
20", 28" BANDSAWS, 13", 16", 18”, 20", 24”, 28” PLANERS, SHAPERS, SAWS, DRILL PRESSES, JOINTERS & MANY OTHERS 

WE ARE A FULL LINE MACHINERY CO.—NOT A POST OFFICE BOX, 800 NUMBER OR WAREHOUSE. 

■ YOU gm trust WILKE, a FAMILY OWNED & OPERATED company—WE KNOW lyiAOHINlRY 


MODEL BW8J 
WITH STAND 
$595 


AMERICAN 
2HP 1PH, 
220V MOTOR 
$139 
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Let's Have No More 

DUST! ' 

This Model MRT is a compact, self-con¬ 
tained portable unit for single, dual or four 
fire-resistant filter bag arrangements. 

Exceptionally high CFM per H P. Attaches to 
standard 55-gallon barrel. It is just one of a 
completeline of Murphy-Rodgers dust col¬ 
lectors to handle dust problems with 
minimum maintenance. 

Send for Catalog. 

MURPHY-RODGERS, INC. V 

2303 Belgravo Ave. 

Huntington Park, CA 90255 • 213-587-4118 
0 LID 0 

Hinged and Sliding Types 
Machined from Solid Brass 
V 2 ” x 5 /ie” x 8” Opened 
IDEAL FOR CHESTS 

JACK DALE 

284 Pine Street 
Willits, CA. 

95490 



CONSTANTINE'S 


Tl1e . 

for Woodworkers, 
Restorers, Finishers. 



More of what your need. All the 4,000 quality woodwork items—in 15 product categories 
—featured in our famous Woodworker’s Catalog. Including Hardware... Tools... Lumbers 
and Veneers... Wood inlays kits... Wood finishes... Books... among others. 

More backup for what you buy. Every item comes with a 60-day, money-back, 
no-questions-asked guarantee! 

More to do, see and learn. We offer a variety of helpful classes and demonstrations 
on many woodworking subjects. 

MORE STORES, TOO! So shop and learn with confidence at: 


Constantine Wood Products, Inc. 

5318 W. 144th St. 
Lawndale, CA 90260 
213 - 643-9484 
(Los Angeles Area) 

Open 6 days a week. 
MasterCard, Visa, Annex 
accepted. 


Constantine’s Wood Center 
of Florida, Inc. 

1040 E . Oakland Park Blvd. 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33334 

305 - 561-1716 


Constantine’s Headquarters 

2052AEastchesterRd. 
Bronx, NY 10461 

212 - 792-1600 


For Catalog—send $1.00 
to our New York Headquarters address. 


BEST PRICES! 



efore you buy 
an v 10" saw, call 
1 - 800 - 387-9789 
(toll free) and get 
best price ever on 


I GENERAL| 


J. Philip Humfrey 

International Inc., 

210 Eighth St. South, 
Lewiston, N.Y. 14092 



The workbench 
companion 


watco' 

1U Md Stitt tAc %€4t 



WATCO 

DANISH 

OIL 

. FINISH . 


NATURAL 


DANISH OIL FINISH 

Watco Danish Oil Finish can be your 
ideal workbench companion for all those 
wood finishing projects around the house. 
You’ll be amazed at how easy it is to 
finish wood beautifully with Watco, “The 
Original Danish Oil”. Watco gives wood 
that natural, hand-rubbed lookwith long- 
lasting durability. And because Watco is 
IN the wood... not on it like temporary 
surface coatings... there is no finish that 
will wear off. Watco Danish Oil is ideal for 
furniture, paneling, cabinets, doors, trim- 
work and even antiques. It’s also safe for 
use on butcher blocks, cutting boards, 
and children’stoysafterWatco driesand 
cures in the wood. Choose from 8 beau¬ 
tiful finishes . . . Natural and Medium, 
Dark, and Black Walnut shades, and 
Cherry, Golden Oak, Fruitwood, and 
English Oak colors. 


Send today for “Free” color booklet “How to 
Finish Wood Beautifully and Easily” and 
the name of your nearest Watco distributor. 
WATCO-DENNISCORP., 1433 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Suite 90 Dept. PW-87 Santa Monica, 
CA 90404. 

Name_ 

Street_ 

City_ 
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by Hugh Foster 


To celebrate the recent release of a 
paperback edition of 1984’s Furniture¬ 
making Plain and Simple , I’ve decided 
to review all three books by its ac¬ 
claimed author, Aldren A. Watson. 
These titles, though not necessarily 
intended as a series, make up a very 
significant contribution to the body of 
literature on woodworking. In fact, if 
you buy Country Furniture as a hard¬ 
back, the three volumes make a per¬ 
fectly matched physical trilogy as well 
as a fine continuation of the work in 
question. 

Country Furniture by Aldren A. 
Watson (Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
10 East 53rd St., New York, NY 10022, 
©1974) 274 pp., hardback, $17.95. Also 
available as a “Plume” paperback from 
the New American Library, 120 Wood¬ 
bine St., Bergenfield, NJ 07621, $4.95. 

Country Furniture , the oldest and 
least expensive of the lot, is a history 
book as much as anything else. This 
book's interest in antique furniture is 
in what it tells us about the people who 
made, bought, and used it. Country 
furniture was furniture built by ordinary 
people of the Colonial and Revolution¬ 
ary periods who lived in rural areas, as 
opposed to that furniture made in the 
seaport cities by “professional” 
cabinetmakers. Their work was certainly 
more than utilitarian. The history of 
the country furnituremakers’ joinery 
dates to the pre-Christian era. 

Native woods are described almost 
poetically as is the “pre-motorized” 
method of converting a tree into usable 
boards; plain and quarter sawing are 
made perfectly clear, and several “non- 
mechanical” methods of lumber drying 
are taught. 

The plans and sketches of early 
woodworking shops demonstrate how 
little our modern conveniences have 


Hugh Foster is an English-teaching wood¬ 
worker in Manitowoc , Wisconsin. 


Three from Watson 

changed the shop. Indeed, when we 
want “real” precision, we work with 
hand tools at a bench that has changed 
little over the past several hundred 
years. 

The chapter on “Bench Tools and 
Equipment” appears to be a significant 
prelude to Hand Tools: Their Ways and 
Workings', after we have learned what 
the tools do, we can advance to “Wood¬ 
working Methods. ” After five pages of 
text, this chapter proceeds with nearly 
eighty pages of well-captioned illus¬ 
trations that show right and wrong 
methods of making dovetails, block- 
front drawers, shell carving, mortise 
and tenons, cornice scrolls, stop flut- 
ings, panel construction, window sash, 
lathe work, chair making, bentwork, 
and hardware-making and application. 
These pages are of practical as well as 
historical interest. 

Indeed, this volume may satisfy — 
or it may whet your appetite for the 
next two volumes in the series. Watson's 
text is easy to read, often as entertain¬ 
ing as it is informative, and he has pro¬ 
fusely illustrated each volume; the 
hundreds of drawings in Country Fur¬ 
niture are certainly as clear as photos 
would be, and since photos couldn’t 
possibly have been taken in the colonial 
workshop, they provide a clearer focus 
to the author’s purpose. 

Hand Tools: Their Ways and Work¬ 
ings by Aldren A. Watson (W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, NY 10110, ©1982) 
416 pp., hardback, $29.95 

Watson claims to work wood only 
with hand tools. Given his artistic abil¬ 
ity, it may be that Country Furniture's 
practical section on tool use led to the 
commission for Hand Tools: Their 
Ways and Workings which is less in¬ 
teresting as a “reading” book and far 
more useful as an encyclopedia of hand 
tools. In thirty-one chapters Watson 
treats the various classes of hand tools; 
some of the chapters are a short four 


pages, and others run to nearly seventy. 

The longest chapter deals with planes. 
First Watson shows how to take a plane 
apart; then he goes on to detail how to 
sharpen and adjust planes for maxi¬ 
mum service and ease of use. He ex¬ 
plains why we might want extra irons 
for some of our planes: the cutting 
edge should have square corners for 
jointing work and rounded corners for 
smoothing surfaces. After making the 
plane as nearly perfect as it can be, we 
learn how to operate it properly; doubt¬ 
less, Watson will exhort most of us to 
un-learn some of our bad habits. The 
chapter also discusses many of the 
operations that hand tool woodworkers 
do with planes. The chapter goes on to 
celebrate the uses of ten different kinds 
of planes, thus suggesting the proper 
operation of any undiscussed varieties. 

Thirty other chapters describe the 
use and maintenance of other hand 
tools. Of course, the workbench is the 
most important tool in any shop, and 
Watson suggests that having the bench 
the right height for its user is the most 
important aspect in reducing fatigue in 
the shop. This data alone may be worth 
the price of the book - but there’s lots 
more here. 

After that first reading, I have re¬ 
ferred back to this book countless 
times since its publication. Watson 
does a better job than the instruction 
manuals of telling us how to sharpen 
and use new and used hand tools. I 
regard Hand Tools as an invaluable 
reference work. 

Furnituremaking Plain and Simple 

by Aldren A. Watson and Theodora 
Poulos (W. W. Norton and Company, 
Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 
10110, ©1984) 328 pp., hardback, 
$24.95. Also available as a “Plume” 
paperback from the New American 
Library, 120 Woodbine St., Bergenfield, 
NJ 07621, $9.95. 

Furniture Making Plain and Simple 
is the third volume in Watson’s trilogy. 
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In it he advises us to take our time, to 
set realistic goals, to practice, to carry 
out each operation as though it were 
the only operation in the project. While 
this attitude won’t do much to increase 
the profitability of a professional shop, 
it will enhance the quality and enjoy¬ 
ment of amateur pieces, and it will 
improve the skills of both amateur and 
professional woodworker. 

After advising us to get the best 
quality lumber, regardless of species, 
Watson covers good woodworking 
practice from layout to sanding. One 
of the most important tips he offers is 
to cut pieces as we need them and to 
always cut slightly oversize and then 
trim to finished measure. He advises 
that we make and use simple clamp- 
boards as substitutes for expensive 
commercial clamps. 

An excellent chapter on making 
joints details the making of butt, dove¬ 
tail, groove, housed, mitered, mortise 


and tenon, notch, rabbet, and tongue 
and groove joints. 

Watson shows how to make ‘turned” 
legs without a lathe, as well as how to 
make tapered legs, both two and four 
sided. Drawer construction comes clear 
with his superbly captioned illustra¬ 
tions. So does hanging drawers. He 
even removes much of the mystery 
from competent finishing. 

Nearly the first half of the book is 
taken up with a discussion of “how 
to’s” that are integral to any (if not all) 
projects. The rest of the book treats 
eleven projects, various hutches, ar- 
moires, cupboards, dressers, tables, 
beds, and chests so clearly that these 
projects would be excellent for hand 
tool training classes. In fact, students 
might prefer these projects because 
they would then end up with genuinely 
useful projects that their families could 
enjoy for years, unlike the still-empty 
gun rack my brother and his compeers 


were required to build. Each of these 
projects in “Colonial” or “Early 
American” style can be built entirely 
with hand tools, though “powered” 
operations might hasten their comple¬ 
tion. Watson’s style of illustration takes 
the projects apart in such a way that 
insightful readers might apply the time¬ 
less techniques of design to problems 
that more nearly meet the “custom” sit¬ 
uations caused by their living spaces. 

Even if you have no interest in the 
specific projects in Furniture Making 
Plain and Simple , the book is worth 
your perusal for its clear illustration 
of the principles of joinery and in 
hopes that some of the joy Watson 
finds in his work will rub off. Overall, 
these books are easily as important as 
Krenov’s now-classic trilogy. I doubt if 
either of these authors - as different 
from one another as day is from night 
- would be flattered by the comparison, 
yet the work of each is inspiring. [PW] 
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by Alan Marks 


With video instruction, the viewer 
must constantly deal with the personal¬ 
ity of the teacher in addition to the 
subject matter under consideration. 
Throughout the two tapes reviewed in 
this column, two distinctly different 
personalities create distinctly different 
learning atmospheres. Of the two, I 
gravitate toward Del Stubbs’ more 
casual presentation, rather than 
Richard Raffan’s organized outline, 
though of course it is unfair to compare 
the two since they deal with different 
aspects of turning. 

Bowl Turning with Del Stubbs, 
©1985 by Taunton Press, Box 355, 
Newtown, CT 06470. 120 minutes, 
$39.95. 

Stubbs enjoys his work. He compares 
his woodturning experiences to the feel¬ 
ing of dancing to music. The coordi¬ 
nation of movements vary according to 
the type of pass one takes with the tool, 
and one modifies the movement ac¬ 
cording to what the piece requires, 
almost like a conductor orchestrating 
a symphony. Powerful cuts induce a 
kind of joyful, carefree feeling in the 
turner, and the bowl responds by 
changing its shape with every rotation. 
Delicate moves result in subtle changes. 
Then, as Stubbs says, one periodically 
stops the lathe and looks at the wood 
and gets to see something never before 
revealed, the distinct beauty, pattern, 
and color of its inner being. 

Stubbs welcomes production turning 
because it gives him a chance to repeat 
his movements, and thus refine and 
perfect the dance. He has been “danc¬ 
ing” as a professional for ten years or 
more in Chico, California. 

I found both his enthusiasm and his 
pragmatic, laid-back approach to turn¬ 
ing to my liking. He begins by recount¬ 
ing a general outline of what he intends 

Alan Marks is a cabinetmaker from Pacific 
Grove , California and a contributing editor 
to PW. 


to cover: tools, chucks and fixtures, 
grinding and sharpening tools, how to 
deal with green wood, and finally, 
design and subtlety of form. 

Stubbs divides his tools into four 
categories: flat or scraping tools, deep 
cut tools, or “bowl” gouges (including 
a round-nosed variety called a lady- 
finger), shallow gouges, and medium 
cut gouges. He demonstrates the use of 
all of these and I learned things about 
technique I should have known years 
ago — things impossible to learn from 
books, but which are quickly grasped 
when presented visually. 

The lathe is one tool I do not have 
in my shop because I learned to distrust 
it after my patternmaker’s apprentice¬ 
ship. My tools would do unpredictable 
things and since I had had no instruc¬ 
tion on how to use the lathe, that was 
par for the course. With some good 
solid instruction, such as found in this 
video tape, I could have been spared a 
lot of patchwork. 

I really appreciated an ingenious 
foot operated clutch Stubbs demon¬ 
strated. The foot control mechanically 
removes the motor shaft pulley from 
contact with the belt and leaves the 
motor running. It saves time, since 
one’s hands and concentration remain 
with the workpiece and it offers some 
possibility of controlling the speed of 
the piece as well. The stock can be 
stopped instantly — a good safety 
measure — and the ease of stopping 
and starting encourages the operator to 
check his work more frequently. 

Another clever modification was 
boxing-in the space beneath the bed 
of the lathe and between the legs, and 
filling it with sand, in this case, about 
300 pounds. The sand dampens vibra¬ 
tion and, along with another innova¬ 
tion, add-on leg extensions, provides 
stability. 

For me, the most instructive part of 
this tape was having Del Stubbs use 
and explain the use of his tools, how 
they are moved across the face of the 


material and how they are held for 
efficient and safe passes. 

I found his demonstration on grind¬ 
ing and honing tools excellent. I learned 
about something I did not know existed, 
a carbide matrix grinding wheel dresser, 
which both flattens and smooths the 
surface of the wheel. 

I enjoyed vicariously the consider¬ 
able pleasure with which Stubbs turns 
wood. Turning green apple wood in 
particular, a new experience for him, 
conveyed an obvious thrill and he ex¬ 
hibited a certain exultation in being 
able to convert a piece of firewood into 
a bowl of beauty, conceivably a joy 
forever. It was gratifying to be able to 
review this tape and I recommend it 
without any reservations. 

Thraing Wood with Richard Raffan 
(projects and exercises from a book of 
the same name, reviewed in issue #33 
— October/November 1986), ©1986 by 
Taunton Press, Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. 117 minutes, $39.95. 

This second offering by Taunton 
Press left me with mixed feelings. It is 
rigidly outlined and organized in dis¬ 
tinct sections. The first section takes up 
sharpening tools, the second deals, in 
a somewhat scientific approach, with 
stance and movement in using turning 
tools for cylindrical work. Somehow 
the joy of woodturning itself gets 
relegated to a back seat. Next Raffan 
demonstrates two unimaginative exer¬ 
cises, a gouge exercise and a skew 
exercise. The objective of both is to 
turn a series of repetitive beads on a 
cylinder. Incidentally, the four types of 
tools Raffan distinguishes between are 
the gouge, the skew chisel, the scraper, 
and the parting tool. Next comes a ser¬ 
ies of four projects, a tool handle, a 
pull knob, a scoop, and a box. Finally 
there follows a section on facework, 
with particular instruction in stance 
and motion. Ultimately a breadboard 
and a bowl are produced to illustrate 
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the technique. 

I found it difficult to concentrate on 
this video. At first the contrast between 
Del Stubbs’ laid-back attitude and the 
distant British accent and approach of 
Richard Raffan irritated me. Returning 
to it after a few days’ break, I’ve recon¬ 
sidered. The distance I detected occurs 
precisely because of the way it was 
taped. The producer/director recorded 
the commentary by Raffan after the 
fact and then mixed in the machine 
sounds recorded during the demonstra¬ 
tions. As a consequence, Raffan’s im¬ 
mediate involvement as a teacher is nil. 
He might as well be narrating a slide 
show. This is the only tape of its ilk I 
have seen, and in my opinion, such an 
approach does not work. 

On the slightly positive side, since the 
tape was meant to tie in with Raffan’s 


book, page reference numbers are su¬ 
perimposed over the picture at intervals 
so the viewer can refer to the book for 
supplementary information, a clever 
device. Unfortunatly, the information 
referred to in the book is of such a 
dry, technical nature that I found my 
engagement flagging on that front as 
well. 

One saving grace: it was always pos¬ 
sible to see the way in which he used 
his tools, though frequently I found 
Raffan’s running commentary unclear. 
I believe his demonstrations have value, 
and judging by what I have read in the 
book, the book alone does not offer an 
adequate explanation of what he tries 
to illustrate in it. To sum up, I think the 
tape may be of use, but I believe the 
subject matter could have been better 
presented. |PW| 


SPECIAL OFFER I 

[BRANDING IRON 

i --— s 26 '>o 

Pius $2.00 for 
shipping and handling 

Nebr. residents add 
correct sales tax 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
-^or your money back 

Shipped in 1 week 

Solid brass head — deep cut letters 
First Line: HAND CRAFTED BY — as above 
2nd line: Your choice — 20 characters/spaces max. 
Compact size 

As above but with 3rd line — $37.00 + $2.00 



ORDER TOLL FREE 1-800-826-7606 (except Nebraska} 
In Nebraska 1-402-464-0511 


Broctiure'filD on other models, write or call (402) 464-0511 

Order by mail from: NOVA TOOL CO. 


VISA 


4533 Collax Circle, Dept PWC86 
P.O. Box 29341, Lincoln. NE 68529 




! 

J BRUCE HALL 
^ Marketing 


Cal Oah Lumber Co. S 

Delivery Available k 

Open Saturday 

— Featuring — k 

California Black Oak • White Oak 

Pacific Madrone • Tan Oak ^ 

California Black Walnut 

Cal Oak Road, P.O. Box 689 J 
^ Oroville.CA 95965 k 

^Representative (916)534-1426 



|PT For the Serious Woodworker . . . % % 

0 f NEW LOW PRICES \ 
STOP CHANGING BLADES! 

Why Buy 3 Blades When This ONE DOES IT ALL? 
RIP-COMBINATION-FINE CROSSCUT 

Made in America & maintained here in America for your benefit, 

Keep like-new performance, use our superior micro-edge factory sharpening! 


WOODWORKER I (For the Radial Saw) This is my original Woodworker blade—most desired by the American 
craftsman. Kerf Ha", 60 teeth. Modified triple-chip with micro-finish grind. Carbide C4 hard and 40% stronger. Perfect, 
polished cuts in every direction. The one blade that does it all—for as long as you'll cut wood or plastics. Designed for 
use primarily on your radial saw, thin kerf gives better pull-control and less bottom splinter on both CROSSCUT and 
RIPPING. Available in 8", 9" and 10” diameters. Recommended to use with dampener. See below. 


Jim Forrest, President and designer, 
mircoscoping cutting edge. 

SPECIAL LOW PRICE SALE 

WOODWORKER I Radial Saw 


WOODWORKER II (For the Table Saw) My new ALL PURPOSE blade —primarily for your table-saw %" kerf. 30 
to 40 teeth (see below). Modified alternate-bevel with micro-finish grind. Exclusive Forrest 400 carbide. Designed for 
super-fast and super-smooth CROSSCUTTING and RIPPING in heavy, solid stock with a smooth-as-sanded surface. We 
rip 2" Red Oak with 1 HP at the shows leaving surface smoother than a jointer, then speed-miter and crosscut soft 
and hardwoods and PLY-VENEERS with NO BOTTOM SPLINTERING. Generally I recommend 40 teeth. However, if your 
ripping includes a lot of heavy 1 ’/*" to 2" hardwoods, specify 30 teeth. See dampener information. STOP CHANGING 
BLADES! (wastes 2-5 minutes) Just raise for thick woods, lower for thin woods and perfect cut everything! 

AVOID cheap imports! WOODWORKER I and II eliminate scratchy saw cuts for the rest of your life!! 

LTITOOTH DADO SET cuts all 1/4*'-13/16" flat bottom grooves WITH or CROSSGRAIN all woods and VENEER PLYS. 
No splintering due to unique 4T and 8T fillers and 24T outside saws. NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE U.S.A.l 
Testimonial '7 finally bought one and found all your outrageous claims to be true!" 




WAS 

NOW 50% 1 

10" 60T 

$162 

$81 

9" 60T 

156 

79 

8" 60T 

150 

75 

WOODWORKER 

II Table Saw 

10" 40T 

$156 

$ 78 

30T 

135 

68 

9" 40T 

146 

73 

30T 

125 

63 

8 " 40 T 

136 

68 

30T 

115 

58 

7% " 30T 

112 

49 

7 " 30T 

112 

49 


up wTa 
$ 7.50 «rtn 

SHIPPING 

$3.50 


8" Dado 24T 13/16* set 299 

Inquire for Larger Industrial Sizes 


DAMPENER-STIFFENER One Side Aids A Smoother, Quieter Cut!! 

• Holds blade rigid and true for better cuts on your machine. • Dampens out 
' motor and belt vibrations from being transmitted up to the rim o( the teeth 
causing scratchy cuts. ■ Greatly reduces cutting noise. • Helps kill saw 
scream-whistle from any vibrating blade surface. ■ Is hardened and 
precision ground parallel and flat within .001 ’ to keep your blade true. 


• Can be removed instantly if need requires for deep cuts. • One against the 
outside leaves blade centered in slot of steel table insert. • 6' 1 dampener on 
10" blade gives 2" cutdepth. Use 5" dampener if always in 1 1 / 2 - 2 " deep cuts. 
Remove or use 4” for 3" cuts. For 8'' and 9'' blades, figure dampener size 
accordingly. J2 

6' Dampener $23 • 5 Dampener $22 ■ 4' Dampener $20 SH , R 


WE RECOMMEND OUR FACTORY SHARPENING ... 2-3 DAYS ON THESE AND ALL MAKES OF CARBIDE TIP SAWS. SHIP IN UPS 10 X 40T $14.25, 60T $16.83 

NOW . . . ORDER the one blade that will outlast youl (10-20 sharpenings possible). Add return UPS $3 or 2nd Day Air $5. 

Dealer Inquiries Welcome. We honor Amex > Visa & MasterCard, 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR FULL CASH REFUND „ Money^Jrders, Personal Checks and COD s. 

To order BY MAIL clip ad, circle choices and 


40 years of fine American saw making & sharpening. 
FORREST MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
250 Delawanna Ave., Clifton, NJ 07014 


J-ORRSSL 


enclose payment. Specify Dept. PW when ordering. 

PHONE TOLL FREE! 

1 -800 526-7852 (In NJ: 201^173-5236) 
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by Hugh Foster 


Lion Miter Trimmer 



The Lion miter trimmer slices wood with 

lever-operated knives, so it gives a cleaner cat than a saw blade. 


From where I stand, the Lion Miter 
Trimmer from Pootatuck Corporation 
makes the standard miter box obsolete. 
IPs accuracy is unmatched by a stan¬ 
dard miter box plus it cuts miters, bev¬ 
els, rounds, compound miters, square 
ends and chamfers. 

The Lion Trimmer is a lever (rather 
than gravity) operated guillotine whose 
infeed table can be adjusted from 
somewhere just outside of square to 
somewhere just inside of 45 ° with posi¬ 
tive stops at 45 ° and 90° on both cut¬ 
ting areas. This guillotine action 
provides a razor-smooth cut rather 
than the sawn cut from a standard 
miter box. Part of the reason for the 
tool’s great accuracy is that its bed is 
a single massive casting, one of eight 
carefully machined, cast-iron pieces. It 
comes with honed razor-sharp knives 


Hugh Foster is a woodworker from 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


ready to use. Its 90° and 45 ° stops have 
been carefully preset at the factory. 
Pootatuck’s thorough instruction 
guides contribute to our ease in using 
their tools accurately, though the de¬ 
sign is so “right” one can almost oper¬ 
ate it intuitively. 

The technique for its use is to cut the 
piece roughly to length at roughly 
whatever angle you want, and then to 
trim off a 64th or less at a time, until 
its fit is perfect. 

I clamp the trimmer to my work¬ 
bench when I need it, and store it out 
of the way the rest of the time. In a 
framing shop, or other shop where the 
tool is in constant use, it might be more 
advisable to screw or bolt the tool to 
the table to keep it from moving. This 
makes operating it accurately much 
easier. Though if you use it as a trim¬ 
mer rather than as a chopper , the lever 
action is quite easy even without the 
clamping. I have, on occasion, chopped 
through some heavy stock that required 


all my strength and all my weight (be¬ 
tween them considerable - even though 
I don’t claim to be terribly strong), but 
that is not really the correct way to use 
this device. 

My trimmer is now seven or eight 
years old and despite regular use, the 
tool has shown no special need for 
sharpening. When it does, I will leave 
that sharpening to the manufacturer. 
They charge only $16 for a regrind, in¬ 
cluding return shipping charges, and 
give one-day service by keeping the 
irons they are sent and mailing a shar¬ 
pened, matched set from stock. And 
I’m sure they will do a better job of 
sharpening them than I am likely to do 
in my own shop. 

Pootatuck also offers excellent at¬ 
tachments for its trimmer. When I 
bought my machine, a measuring at¬ 
tachment was available. It extended the 
cutting channels by nearly two and a 
half feet, and with a little judicious use 
of spring clamps, one could set a length 
for precise repeat operations. That at¬ 
tachment has changed little in price 
over the years. When I bought one re¬ 
cently, I was pleased to note that it now 
features a stop block that can be 
screwed into place, and one can use it 
to walk the piece being cut into the cut- 
terhead in such minute measure that it 
is a real .aid to achieving micrometer¬ 
like precision. 

Apparently, good sales of the attach¬ 
ment have led to another very desirable 
change, this one in the trimmer itself. 
The measuring attachment is held in 
place with a couple of wing nuts on the 
main trimmer. Older models - like mine 
- require turning the trimmer on edge 
to apply the measuring attachment. 
The newer ones have threaded holes so 
the bolts to which the wing nuts attach 
the accessories are permanently 
screwed into place. I like that! 

Another new accessory is the top- 
trimmer - it is the device one needs for 
cutting mouldings whose outside edges 
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are tapered, hollow, or curved. The top 
trimmer clamps on the gauge when it 
is set at 90°, and it holds the moulding 
at 45° up from the bed; the moulding 
can then be cut with the blades first 
coming in from the top, not the side, 
with the bottom of the moulding push¬ 
ing against the gauge, rather than the 
back of the moulding, as it would 
without this accessory. I also have a 
vision of using this jig to cut the com¬ 
pound miters to make a perfect-fitting 
parsons table, without some of the 
complexities that piece might otherwise 
require. 

Interestingly, I have seen no degrade 
in the tool from one production run to 
the next. The Pootatuck people don’t 
appear to be ready to cheapen their 
product to achieve any sort of false 
economy. (Would that some other 
manufacturers would follow their 
lead...) If anything, there have been 
some real improvements. This is one of 
precious few tools about which I can 
say Td rather have a new one than a 
new copy of the 1920 model. 

If these comments have not con¬ 
vinced you that a Lion Trimmer would 
be great in your shop, seek out some¬ 
one who has one, sample it, and you 
will be convinced. Everyone I know 
who has one has probably “sold” at 
least one: I bought mine on the basis 
of a friend’s, and when we brought 
mine to high school one evening for a 
project we were working on there, the 
head of the industrial arts department 
was so impressed that he ordered one 
for the school; that one has surely sold 
at least several others. If you’re in the 
market for a precision miter box, be 
sure to sample the Lion Miter Trimmer. 


For More Information 

Pootatuck Corporation 
P.O.Box 24 

Windsor, VT 05089 gig 



Two measuring attachments pr ovide support 

for tong workpieces and make it possible to use a stop-block for repeated curs. 


This top trimmer attachment makes it possible to cut moldings and compound angles. 
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Beading Planes 


We’ve all seen those thin wooden 
planes with funny bottoms at flea markets 
and in antique stores that the “knowledge¬ 
able” storeowner or seller declares to be 
“a real old moulding plane, signed right 
here by the...” Most of us have probably 
thought “...mm, might look good on a 
shelf in the shop; though I can’t imagine 
how those oldtimers ever used the 
thing...” The chances are that you would 
not only be surprised at how easy it is to 
use, but that you would find yourself 


actually using it and wondering how you 
ever got along without it. 

That store owner might not be entirely 
correct for calling the object a “mould¬ 
ing” plane. Although the distinction is 
sometimes a little fuzzy, there is another 
broad class of these “thin wooden planes” 
that do not cut mouldings, but are used to 
cut structural shapes, such as dadoes, 
rebates, and various kinds of grooves— 
these are all lumped together under the 
general heading of “special-purpose” 
planes. 

In the category of “moulding” planes 
there can be many types. In this article I’m 
going to talk about those used to cut 

Graham Blackburn is a furniture designer!maker 
in BearsviHe, New York, and the author of many 
books including The Illustrated Encyclopedia of 
Woodworking Hand Tools, Instruments and 
Devices published by Simon and Schuster, 1230 
Avenue of the Americas. New York, NY 10020. 


beads—of all sizes, in various combina¬ 
tions, and in various locations. They’re 
called “beading planes” and are true 
moulding planes since their purpose is to 
make an actual moulding, in this case, a 
bead. 

Many Types 

Before investigating the various attrib¬ 
utes and deficiencies possessed by indi¬ 
vidual beading planes, first take a look at 
the different kinds of beads that can be 
produced. To start with, there is the ques¬ 


tion of size. Practically all beads, what¬ 
ever their type or location, can exist in 
different sizes, from as small as 3/16" to as 
large as 1-1/2”. This is quite a range, 
especially when you realize that the dif¬ 
ferent sizes graduate in increments of as 
little as 1/16". This size range holds true 
for the several different kinds of beads 
and the planes that produce them. 

The bead used most often, and the one 
that has a useful structural function as 
well as being decorative, is the side bead. 
The easiest place to see a side bead is on 
practically any door or window frame 
made before 1930. Around the inside 
edges of the casing, and sometimes in 
other spots as well, a bead was cut to 
produce a rounded edge that was both 
more comfortable to bump into and less 
likely to be damaged than a square edge. 
Where the piece of wood in question 
presents not just one face to the world, 


like the door or window trim, but two, 
such as the comer of a bookcase, the 
corner made by the two faces (the side and 
the front), might be treated with a return 
bead—which is nothing more than a side 
bead worked from both exposed sides. 
This creates a complete bead with a quirk 
(the little groove at the edge of the bead) 
on both sides. 

The next most common sort of bead is 
the so-called center bead—so-called be¬ 
cause it isn’t necessarily in the center of 
anything, but it is any bead not on the 
edge. It may be a scant inch or less from 
the edge or it may be in the middle of a 10” 
drawer front. It is, however, unusual to 
find a single center bead so far from the 
edge; when thus situated it is usually at 
least doubled and frequently tripled. Tra¬ 
ditional terminology requires that more 
than two beads side by side be referred to 
as reeds, even though planes designed to 
cut two or more reeds are still called 
beading planes—cluster beading planes, 
to be exact. 

The way to tell whether you are look¬ 
ing at a side beading plane or a center 
beading plane is to look for the fence or 
the absence of it. But take note that this 
fence should be an integral part of the 
plane; any fence that appears to have been 
attached by a previous user may well have 
been redesigned to turn a center bead into 
a side bead. Not that this is necessarily a 
bad thing, but it is good to know exactly 
what kind of an animal one is dealing 
with. An interesting bit of confusion 
sometimes arises from the fact that since 
two or more beads together are known as 
reeds, a side beading plane that cuts two 
beads (that is, a double side beading 
plane) may also be known as a side 
reeding plane. 

There are two varieties that are some¬ 
what rare but especially useful, and they 
shou Id be snapped up at once if you get the 
chance. They are the reverse side bead 
and the repeating center bead. The for¬ 
mer is simply a side beading plane that has 
two irons facing in opposite directions, 
one on each side of the stock (the wooden 
body of the plane), which enables you to 
cut the same side bead on the same piece 
of wood but in either direction—espe¬ 
cially useful if you run into contrary grain. 
Of course, one of the cardinal rules to 
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continued on page 18 


follow when using moulding planes is to 
use “sweet-grained” wood where the 
grain runs away from you as you plane. 
Unfortunately, this is not always pos¬ 
sible, and in these cases a reverse side 
beading plane offers a marvelous advan¬ 
tage over a simple single-side beading 
plane. 

The repeating center bead is a plane 
with two or more grooves on its sole but 
with one less groove in the iron than there 
are grooves in the sole. What this lets you 



do is to cut the first groove or bead, and 
then use the ironless groove in the plane’s 
sole to ride in the first groove while you 
cut the groove next to it. A moment’s 
thought will make it clear that this is a 
process that may be repeated endlessly, 
thereby creating as many reeds as the 
width of the wood will allow. 

As with any class of tool that was 
manufactured and used over a long period 
of time, there are endless varieties, and it 
is not unusual to find planes that cut beads 
and reeds in other forms than the ones 
discussed above, such as torus beads or 


astragals and other such planes with 
equally intriguing names. But since side 
beads and center beads comprise the vast 
majority, becoming familiar with these 
two groups will enable you to figure out 
the mysteries of any other types you may 
stumble across. 

Good Condition 

Next let’s take a brief look at the actual 
plane itself in order to determine not only 
what kind of a bead it cuts, but whether it 
is in a condition that can be used with 
success. Firstly, of course, it should have 
all its parts. The body or stock should not 
be checked, cracked, or rotted anywhere. 
There should be a blade (or iron), and a 
correctly fitting wedge. Secondly, in¬ 
spect the boxing. This is nothing sporty; 
“boxing” refers to slips of boxwood that 
were sometimes inserted in the sole at 
points where the plane was subjected to 
the greatest wear. Boxwood was used 
because it is denser and more closely- 
grained than beech (the usual wood used 
for making planes), and so it lasts longer 
under repeated friction. While a plane 
that was originally fitted with boxwood 
wear strips was a better quality item to 
begin with, it will be worse than the 
commonest unboxed plane if the slips 
have cracked, separated, warped, or 
fallen out. Repairs are possible, depend¬ 
ing on your ability and interest, but to be 
useable, the strips must be straight and 
lined up with the edge of the iron. 

A fascinating aspect of boxing is the 
amazing number of patterns used to ac¬ 
complish it. The simplest form was to 
insert a straightforward strip, or slip, into 
the sole of the plane. More expensive 
varieties were keyed in with different 
forms of box joints—“box” in this case 
referring to the kind of joint frequently 
used when making boxes, not to the kind 
of wood being used. The most expensive, 
best-quality examples were dovetailed in, 
and known, as you would expect, as 
dovetailed boxing. 

Using the Tool 

Assuming the plane is complete and in 
satisfactory condition, with a sharp iron, a 
well-fitting wedge, and tight boxing (if 
any exists), you are ready to roll. Unlike 
the standard bench planes you are proba¬ 
bly more familiar with, moulding planes 
are worked from the far end of the wood, 


backwards—rather than from the nearest 
end to the end furthest away from you. 
The reason for this is that if you start each 
succeeding pass a little further back, the 
rest of the pass will be guided by the shape 
already cut; whereas if you were to start at 
the end closest to you, the plane would be 
constantly cutting new ground with noth¬ 
ing to guide it except the force you might 
be able to exert holding the plane closely 
to the wood. Since the shape of a bead is 
curved, the very curve would tend to push 
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the plane off the edge of the wood and the 
bead would gradually diminish in size 
until eventually there would be nothing 
left except the quirk. You must also hold 
the plane’s fence tightly up against the 
edge of the wood at all times, or the width 
of the bead will vary and the quirk may 
very well exit the edge. 

This holds true even for center beading 
planes, since they too require a fence to 
work against. For these, the fence is usu¬ 
ally tacked or clamped to the work rather 
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than being an integral part of the plane. 
The one exception is the repeating center 
bead plane mentioned earlier. This plane 
requires no fence since the sole itself is 
guided by the previously cut bead, how¬ 
ever this first bead must be cut with the 
use of a fence. 

Beading planes are never made with 
“spring.” They are always held perfectly 
vertical in use and never at an angle, as are 
many moulding planes made with a 
spring line. An exception to this rule ex¬ 
ists and is apparent when you are finishing 
return side beads—it sometimes helps to 
hold the plane a little to one side when 
cutting the second face in order to avoid 
cutting the second quirk too deeply. 

As I mentioned earlier, all beading 
planes come in a wide range of sizes; it is 
easiest to start with the middling small 
sizes, from 3/8" to 5/8", until you get the 
hang of it, then progress to the large and 
the smaller sizes. Most manufacturers 
stamped the size of the bead that the plane 
would cut on the heel of the plane, but 
they also sometimes stamped a model 
number there too, so don’t get confused. 

Lastly, the “signing” that the seller may 
have mentioned could be one of two 
things. On the toe (the front of the plane) 
the manufacturer usually stamped his 
mark carefully and centered. This, if any¬ 
thing, is what the uninitiated are trying to 
refer to, since there are collectors who 
value particular makers, and will pay a 
premium for certain marks. However, 
such sellers usually cannot discriminate 
between the maker’s mark, regularly and 
neatly stamped on the toe, and any 
owner’s marks, more often a less ornate 
marking and one that may be found on the 
heel or the toe or anywhere else. Unless 
you are a collector, the maker’s stamp, the 
owner’s stamp, or any other “signature” is 
completely irrelevant, and will have little 
effect on the plane’s utility. 

Sharpening 

Probably one of the greatest deterrents 
to using beading planes is the trepidation 
felt when faced with the necessity of 
sharpening the irons. After all, these are 
considerably different from regular plane 
irons and chisel blades. Even someone 
with some experience in sharpening ir¬ 
regularly shaped irons—such as the odd 
shapes found on the edges of some carv- 
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ing tools—is likely to hesitate when con¬ 
sidering sharpening a beading plane iron, 
or almost any moulding plane iron, since 
there is not only the irregular shape to 
contend with, but also the fact that the iron 
must be sharpened in such a way that it 
keeps the same profile as the sole of the 
plane Bear this last fact in mind con¬ 
stantly and your sharpening efforts will 
be well rewarded. Forget it, and be your 
iron ever so sharp, the plane will work 
only with great difficulty, if at all. 

Check the profiles of the plane and iron 
by holding the plane at eye level and 
sighting along the sole. The iron should 
project evenly from the plane along its 
whole cutting profile. Some irons, de¬ 
pending on the cut to be made, are so 
designed that part of their profile remains 
within the throat of the plane. Close 
scrutiny of the plane’s sole and the design 
of the cut should make this obvious. 

Assuming the iron’s profile does in fact 
match that of the plane’s, a quick fix can 
often be achieved by leaving the beveled 
edge alone and concentrating on the back 
of the iron. This should be stoned per¬ 
fectly flat, using whatever sharpening 
stone you prefer, so long as the stone itself 
is perfectly flat. For much of my sharpen¬ 
ing I prefer water stones, but these require 
almost as much work to keep flat as is 
involved in the actual sharpening of an 
edge. Whatever you do, take care not to 
form another bevel on the back of the iron. 

Should the profiles not match, then the 
iron must be reshaped until they do. 
Depending on the extent of the correction 
necessary, you may use slip stones, small 
files, thin grinding wheels, or a tool that I 
find especially well suited to the task: the 
Dremel®, fitted with a tiny abrasive 
wheel. Proceed carefully and patiently, 
checking your progress frequently by 
inserting the iron into the plane and sight¬ 
ing along the sole. When gross correc¬ 
tions are necessary, you may find it help¬ 
ful to mark the profile on the back of the 
iron while it’s in the plane. With the 
smaller sizes, this can be very difficult if 
not impossible, and you will have to do it 
all by eye. 

When the profile has been corrected, 
check that the bevel is at the correct angle 
throughout the whole length of the pro¬ 
file. Use whatever works best for you, and 


work precisely and confidently. Once an 
iron is corrected, it should not require re¬ 
profiling for a very long time if subse¬ 
quently properly sharpened, so do not 
think that all this labor is an integral part 
of using these tools. 

The part of the iron of a side beading 
plane that cuts the quirk can very often be 
honed on a regular bench sharpening 
stone, but the rest of the edge will have to 


be sharpened using round slip stones, or 
shaped slip stones small enough to fit the 
required curves. 

Quite a few subsequent sharpenings 
can be accomplished by simply working 
the back of the iron on a perfectly flat 
stone. You will be surprised how well and 
how long a sharpened beading plane iron 
cuts. So do not avoid the attempt; all you 
need is a little patience. [PW] 
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by Hugh Foster 

When you get right down to it, 
cabinetmaking is really just the art of making 
boxes. A drawer is a box and the carcase is a box for 
holding these boxes. 

Forgetting for the moment that these boxes have 
bottoms, or backs, or doors, or whatever, let's consider 
the ways in which four perpendicular sides connect to 
each other. The butt joint, where the face of one piece 
overlaps the end of another, is the simplest and crudest 
way to make a box. If you can make four pieces the 
right length (two sides that are short by an amount 
equal to the thickness of the ends), then you're in 
business. You’ll need some nails or screws to connect 
your four pieces, but there isn't much more to it. 

At the other end of the spectrum is the dovetail 
joint. The dovetail is a true “joint” because the boards 
fit together, each becoming part of the other. Butt 
joined boards are really just held next to each other by 
some artificial means but dovetailed boards interlock 
together like the fingers of folded hands. There is a 
similar joint actually called a finger joint that is also 
good for making boxes (in fact, it’s sometimes called 
a “box joint”). However, dovetails are more intricate 
with wedge-shaped fingers like the tail of a dove. 
When the tails of one board are locked in place 
between the pins of another, you have a joint with 
built-in structural strength. When glued, there isn’t a 
stronger joint, but it is important to realize that this 
structural strength works in a particular direction. 

The Direction of Strength 

Drawers are boxes that get pulled and pushed 
around by one of their sides a great deal. Every time 
you open a drawer, you tug one of its sides toward you, 
while the rest of the drawer and its contents are all held 
in place by inertia. Push the drawer dosed and inertia 
wakes up, wanting the box and its contents to keep 

Hugh Foster is a pan-time furniture designer/builder in 
M a n i tow o c , W is const n. 


moving while the drawer 

front slams to a stop against the front of the carcase. 

This tug of war with one of nature's forces is why 
dovetails are the best joint for drawers. By making 
the tails in the drawer sides, you are wedging the 
sides into the drawer front so that the action of 
opening the drawer doesn't separate the front from 
its sides. If you cut the tails in the front, then you're 
just not taking advantage of the joint's strength. 

This same structural advantage can help battle 
another force of nature: gravity. The tails should be 
cut on the sides of a wall-hanging cabinet or other 
carcase (such as the toolbox on page 31) to keep the 
bottom from falling off. 

Laying Oat the Joint 

In order to cut well-fitting dovetails, you have to 
start with stock that is flat and square. Cut your ma¬ 
terial to the finished size making sure the ends are 
square to the sides and faces. 

Lay out your box (let's say it’s a drawer) and 
determine which surfaces will be inside and which 
corners will go together. I like to identify the corners 
as A, B, C and D, and I mark the inside surface at 
each end of the board to indicate which corner it is. 

Locate the groove for your drawer bottom so it 
will end up in the waste area between the tails in the 
drawer sides. Since we're discussing through 
dovetails, you'll have to stop the grooves in the 
drawer front and back and chisel out the comers so 
they don't show in the pins. If these were half-blind 
dovetails (see page 24) you wouldn’t have to make 
these stop-cuts. 

Next, set your marking gauge to the thickness of 
the material and use it to mark the shoulders at each 
end of your pieces. Mark these shoulder lines on j ust 
the two faces of the pieces that will have the pins, 
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and mark all four 
surfaces of the pieces 
that will have the tails. 

It doesn’t really matter 
which part of the joint you cut first: 
the pins or the tails. The idea is to get a 
perfect fit by using the first piece to mark 
the sockets for the second. For through- 
dovetails, 1 like to cut the pins first be¬ 
cause this leaves half-pins to line up with 
the edge of the second piece while I mark 
the tails. 

Deciding just where to put the marks 
is probably the most artistic part of the 
job. I usually do the layout with a ruler 
before starting the actual marking. This 
helps to insure that the spacings are even 
on both ends of the board, and that they 
are symmetrical. Typically, 1 measure 
from both edges of the board and “split 
the difference” in the middle. The joint 
looks best if the pins are all the same size 
but with differing spaces between them 
for the tails. 

The pitch of dovetails is 1:8. The tra¬ 
ditional way to mark this is to set up the 
angle on a sliding T-bevel by positioning 
the heel at the one inch markon a framing 
square and the toe of the bevel at the eight 
inch mark. 

I’ve made my own marking device 
which I prefer to the old T-bevel. I took a 
3" X 4" piece of scrap and cut one end off 
at 80°. 1 lowered the blade to cut into 
about a third of the thickness, set the fence 
up 2” from the blade and cut a shoulder on 
each side of my block by running the 80° 
end along the fence. I used a tenoning jig 
to cut the cheeks, then drilled a hole to 
hang it by, oiled it, waxed it, and put it to 
use. 

Use this device to mark the angle of 
the pins on the ends of the boards, and 
then use a square to carry these lines 
down the face of the board to the shoulder 





l u lay out the joint. start hyset thing the shoulder line with a marking 
gauge set to the thickness of the wood. Mark the tails on the ends (the 
author uses his own shop-made marking device shown at right), then 
use a septa re to carry the hues down to the shoulder mark. 
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Use a clamp board to guide the chisel while you chop out the waste. When you are haljM'ay through , 
turn the workpiece over and finish chopping from the other side. 


Mark the tails by tracing the pins. Use a knife for accuracy. 



lines. Put X's on all surfaces of the waste 
areas to help insure that you cut out the 
right pieces. 

Cutting the Pins 

For our purposes we’ll discuss these 
steps as though you would cut one set of 
pins and then one set of tails. Though in 
reality, it’s better to saw all the pins, then 
chop out all the waste before going on to 
saw and chop the tails. 

Carefully saw on the waste side of the 
lines stopping just short of the scribed 
shoulder lines. Concentrate on holding 
the saw straight up and down to cut 
square. 

To chisel out the waste, I use a spe¬ 
cially prepared straightedge to guide my 
chisel. This is a straight, square, hard¬ 
wood two by two that is as long as the 
widest piece I ever plan to dovetail. I’ve 
glued a strip of sandpaper onto one edge, 
and clamp this piece—sandpaper side 
down— exactly on the scribed line. This 
protects the wood from clamp dents, and 
by holding the back of the chisel up 
against the board, it ensures a square chop 
into the wood. The goal is to cut the 
shoulder square or slightly under cut so 
nothing gets in the way of the tails. 

You need to establish a rhythm for this 
chopping. I count, as to music, and a 
mallet blow is landed with each “beat.” 
Usually I work all the way across the 
board with six to eight vertical blows per 
waste area. This I do from left to right, 
then work back, right to left, removing 
stock by tapping horizontally. Another 
round of vertical blows follows, as does a 
return trip of horizontal chip removal. 
This continues until I am just over half¬ 
way through the board; then one more 
row of vertical blows and then I turn the 
board over. The procedure is repeated just 
the same on the other side of the board. 

After the waste has been removed 
from between the pins, you need to make 
sure that the surfaces in-between are 
square to the end of the board before you 
use them to mark the tails. Use paring cuts 
with a chisel to correct any flaws. 

Now find the board that has the letter 
corresponding to the letter on your first 
piece, lay it down on the bench and use a 
knife to scribe the exact size and shape of 
the pins onto the wood. Use a square to 
carry the lines across the end of the board. 
Be sure to mark the right areas for waste 
removal, then saw and chop much as you 
did to make the pins. If you have marked 
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Cut the tails and remove the waste for the half-pins on the hand saw. 


Chop out the waste between the tails much as you did for the pins. 


and cut carefully, and if the moon was in 
the right phase, your dovetails should 
now go together with little or no fitting. 

The fitting operation is hard to de¬ 
scribe in particular detail, but it generally 
comes into being as the result of one of 
two conditions: relative to your pins, one 
or more of the tails are either too big or too 
small. If you cannot have a perfect fit, it is 
better to err on the side of having the tails 
too big; then all you need to do is carefully 
pare them with a freshly honed chisel. If 
a gap is the problem, your next step will 
depend upon the size of the gap. If the gap 
is narrower than the thickness of the kerf 
of your dovetail saw, go ahead and glue 
the pieces together and we’ll solve the 
problem as the glue is setting. 

While your glue is drying, try to pull a 
piece of matching veneer through any 
gaps. If it is too tight, make a saw-kerf 
right through the glue. (Sounds like a 
messy sacrilege, doesn’t it? Trust me: this 
works! Just make sure you have a good 
coat of wax on the saw and that you wash 
the glue off the blade immediately after¬ 
wards.) Then put some glue on both sides 
of the piece of veneer (I dip the veneer 
strip in the glue pot) and pul 1 it through the 
kerf until the entire gap is filled. When the 
glue dries, trim off the excess veneer and 
sand it flush. 

Lest you think that I invented this 


patch, let me explain that there is a school 
of design suggesting that all dovetails 
should be so patched, but with a contrast¬ 
ing wood. They call it decoration. From 
that approach, I derived this idea for a 
purely utilitarian patch. 

I don’t want to sound like an idler, but 
I do really like to just sort of hang around 
while the glue is setting. I like to start to 
clean the glue up while it is still the texture 
of cottage cheese, and I’m not above 
using a glue injector to spread a little spot 
of glue into “flawed” spots in my joints. 
The neater a job I have at this point, the 
easier the rest of the project will be. 

Indeed, the clean up from this joinery 
can be as easy or as tough as the individual 
woodworker wants to make it. Certainly 
chisels and cabinet scrapers are permis¬ 
sible; so’s a plane. I often use a belt sander 
on the outside surfaces. It may be hereti¬ 
cal in the religion of hand woodworking, 
but it’s efficient, quick, and cheap. As a 
last step in this clean up process, I like to 
put a small chamfer along the comer of 
each dovetail: two fine plane-shavings 
followed by a few strokes with a piece of 
fine sandpaper chamfers the edges nicely. 

When you cut your first set of dovetail 
joints, it will seem to take forever, the 
results will be less than perfect, you will 
be frustrated, and you will neverwant to 
do that again. Don’t despair: I had cut a 



Fill any gaps by widening them to a saw kerf 
and sliding a strip of veneer into the gap. 


total of 24" of dovetails in my entire 
career when I took a commission to build 
a suite of furniture that had something 1 ike 
72 running feet of carcase dovetails. I 
sand, “Sure, I can do that,” took the 
client’s deposit, and then spent the next 
week wondering “what in blazes am I 
gonna do?” I got enough practice in that 
unprofitable project to now be a profi¬ 
cient, perhaps expert dovetailer. It’s my 
favorite, the best looking, and strongest 
joint there is. |>W] 
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Half-Blind Dovetails 


Make the length of the 
fails equal 213 the 
thickness of the drawer 
front. Mark the pins by 
tracing around the tails 
with a knife. 


Remove the waste using repeated 
blows along the shoulder line 
alternating with horizontal taps to 
clear the chips. 


Start the saw ketf, then finish the cut at an angle so 
that you don't cut into the lap portion. 


John Sainsbury is the founder of the Studio for Woodcraft where he teaches students from around the world. Among his many 
books are Planecraft - A Woodworker's Handbook and Woodworking Projects With Power Tools (Sterling Publishing Co.) 
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by John Sainsbury 

Half-blind dovetails are not much more difficult to 
cut than regular through-dovetails. In this instance, it's 
better to cut the tails first since the “laps" can interfere 
with the marking. 

Set the marking gauge to two-thirds the thickness of 
the drawer front and use this to scribe the shoulder lines 
for the sides. You will need to change the setting for the 
full thickness of the drawer sides to establish the depth of 
the sockets in the front piece. 

Cut out the tails as usual, then lay the completed piece 
on the end of the drawer front with the tails held against 
the scribed line, and carefully outline them with a knife. 
Square these lines down the face, mark the waste in 
pencil, and mark with a knife those lines across the grain 
which have to be cut with the chisel. 

Carefully saw down each line as far as possible 
without cutting into the lap portion on the front. Cut on 
the wastewood side of the line and stop each cut a little 
before the line is reached. 

I prefer to chop out the waste well away from the 
lines and then carefully trim back to the line after the bulk 
has been removed. 


Cut just short of the lines 
during the initial waste 
removal, then carefully pare 
the wood fun k to the marks 
and test the tails for fit. 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 



‘The 9\(jghtstand (My (Daughter (Built 


by Hugh Foster 

Some years back, my oldest daughter 
wanted to do some woodworking for a 
4-H county fair project. I didn’t really 
want her in the shop. She was only twelve 
years old, not especially cautious, and 
given to beginning projects and then 
working on them only when fancy struck. 
That wasn’t going to happen in my shop! 
I couldn’t afford to have my tools or 
workspace tied up by the whims of a 
twelve-year old. So, when she told me 
that she wanted to build a project, I tried 
to frighten her away. I suggested some 

When he's not pursuing freelance writing or teach¬ 
ing English, Hugh Foster designs and builds 
custom furniture in Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


useful items, and she settled on the idea of 
a nightstand. The only thing I insisted 
upon was that the design be the height of 
her bed, and that it feature some dove¬ 
tails. If anything would chase her away, 
the dovetails would, or so I reasoned. 

We started by drawing a picture that 
wasn’t nearly as good as the one here, but 
it was enough to show what needed to be 
done. With a great deal of my help, Amy 
jointed, planed, and glued up a panel just 
shy of seven feet long. From it, we cross¬ 
cut the pieces for the carcase. Next we cut 
out the base pieces, but saved the drawer 
pieces “in the board” until later. 

Then Amy and I laid out the pins and 
tails uniformly 1" across the top, with the 


exception of the center one which was just 
over 1 / 4 ", using my homemade dovetail 
layout gauge (see page 21). For practice, 
we cut the base dovetails, first sawing, 
and then chiseling out the waste. After 
fitting the four pieces together and plan¬ 
ing them flat enough to use, I was sur¬ 
prised to see that her dovetails were 
nearly as good looking as mine, and the 
pecan she had chosen for the projects was 
simply gorgeous. Maybe I had been an 
effective teacher; certainly she was an 
enthusiastic - if incredibly slow - novice 
woodworker. 

She started dovetailing the top where 
there was hordes of material to be re¬ 
moved, and it seemed to take her forever. 
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Amy worked indefatigably at it, and we 
were both gratified to see the quality 
dovetails on the 14-1/2" wide panel. 

The amount of time the dovetails 
took, and my sense of her waning enthu¬ 
siasm, not to mention my anxiousness to 
resume my own projects at my own pace, 
led us to forgo the dovetails at the bottom 
of the carcase, substituting with a rea¬ 
sonably handsome and quite serviceable 
joint created by cutting a 3/4" wide rabbet 
from the bottom of both side pieces, and 
then screwing the bottom into it at about 
2” intervals. By planning for this a little 
bit, we were able to complete the joint 
without leaving the crude appearance of a 
rabbet joint: it was simply a question of 
accurately notching the bottom and leav¬ 
ing a tab on the sides. 

After that, we fastened the carcase to 
the base with wood screws and proceeded 
to mount the framework for the small 
drawer. Amy routed a 3/4" wide X 3/8" 
deep slot in each side of the carcase 
stopping 3/4" from the front using the 
carcase top as the guide for the router 
base. She took several shallow passes 
instead of “hogging out” the dado in a 
single pass, which helped her to keep the 
router under control. 

A hand-wide slot was cut at the front 


center of the frame so the drawer could be 
opened without having to mount a knob 
or pull. The frame pieces were splined 
and installed by sliding the front one in 
place first, and then gluing the frame sides 
into the groove. 

The drawer is as much for decoration 


Nightstand 

Cutting List 

Qty. 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

%* 

m n 

24" 

top 

2 

B 

%" 

14V4" 

15" 

sides 

1 

C 

3/ 4 » 

14/2" 

231/4" 

bottom 

2 

D 

%" 

3Va" 

12" 

base sides 

2 

E 

%" 

3%" 

22" 

base front 
and back 

1 

F 

3/ 4 " 

3%" 

22% " 

drawer front 

2 

G 

3/4" 

2 Vz " 

14" 

drawer sides 

1 

H 

3/4" 

2 Vi " 

2iy 8 " 

drawer back 

1 

1 

Ve" 

131/4" 

21%" 

drawer 

bottom 

2 

J 

3/4" 

2" 

ny 2 " 

frame sides 

1 

K 

%" 

r 

231/4" 

frame front 

1 

L 


141/4" 

231/4" 

back 


as anything else. The sides are made of the 
same hardwood, and are through 
dovetailed into the front. The back of the 
drawer could have been dovetailed, but 
instead we sacrificed a little bit of drawer 
space to speed the process with a pair of 
dadoes 1-1/2" from the back of the side 
pieces. A pair of rabbets on the bottoms of 
the drawer sides, and a corresponding 
saw kerf in the front made it possible to 
mount the drawer bottom with glue and 
brads. 

At this point, a rabbet was routed in 
the back of the carcase, and the corners 
were squared with a chisel. Into that we 
mounted a piece of ]/4" birch plywood. 
AM that remained was to sand the unit for 
finishing. When the sanding job passed 
my inspection, we began the oiling proc¬ 
ess. The sturdiness of this type of finish 
became apparent to me only lately, for 
this project was built about seven years 
ago, and it has moved about and seen 
more severe use than many of my proj¬ 
ects, but it still looks fine. 

The end result of all this was that my 
12 year old daughter made herself a beau¬ 
tiful nightstand, and I had to humble 
myself with the realization that even a 
first-time woodworker could cut respect¬ 
able dovetails. [PW] 
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Focus on Carving 

CaRvinq an 
ARaBian Stallion 
Pant 3 


by William H. Me Master 

In this third and final article on carving 
a racing Arabian stallion I will describe 
the final detailing and discuss some of the 
design principles used. As mentioned at 
the onset, to portray the horse in all his 
splendor, the prominent anatomical fea¬ 
tures must be known to give believeabil- 
ity to the sculpture. The goal then is to 
have a realistic representation with just 
enough form to imply detail, and not just 
a “taxidermic” re-creation. This will 
hopefully awaken the imagination of the 
viewer and cause him to mentally fill in 
the details through the power of sugges¬ 
tion. To truly be a work of art, a sculpture 
must involve the viewer in its interpreta¬ 
tion. 

For this type of fine detail ing, I prefer to 
use skews and shallow gouges which 
have been mounted in a 5/8" dowel rod 
with only a short section of the blade pro¬ 
truding. 1 make these quite easily using a 
belt sander to shape a 6-1/2" long handle, 
into which the blade is held with epoxy. 
When carving, hold these tools as you 
would a pencil. For maximum control, 
steady the blade with the index finger of 
your left hand as shown in Figure 1. 

Carving the Eyes 

The first major feature to carve are the 
eyes. The technique is similar to that used 
for the human eye (see “Carving the 
Human Head - Part 5” in issue #32 — Au¬ 
gust/September 1986), but the shape and 
orientation are different. The steps to be 
followed are illustrated in Figure 2. 

First outline the eyeball with a small 
skew to form a stop cut. Since the eyeball 
is a sphere, it is easiest to first remove a 
triangular section at each comer of the eye 

William H. Me Master is Chief of the Education 
Division of the California Carvers' Guild. His 
"Focus on Carving " is a regular feature /i/PW. 


by making two stab cuts with the point of 
the skew. A third cut along the base of this 
triangle will remove the triangular chip. 
This establishes the depth of the eyeball. 

The third step is to shape the eyeball 
into a sphere using either a skew or a #3 
gouge held upside down to match the 
sweep of the gouge to the curvature of the 
eyeball. To use this gouge technique, 
sharpen a micro-bevel on the inside of the 



Figure 1 . Holding the detailing gouge 
Figure 3. Surface expressions of the muz:le 
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gouge to keep it from digging into the 
wood. Cut toward the stop cuts, gradually 
working the shape down along the edges 
from the center of the eye. Note that the 
horse’s eyeballs really bulge out and are 
very prominent, and strive to achieve this 
in your carving. 

The fourth step is to carve the upper and 
lower eyelids. The upper lid is very 
prominent, emphasize this by starting the 
shape with a deep cut using a V-tool. The 
lower lid is not as prominent, so start it 
with a shallower and smoother groove 
using a U-tool. After these starting cuts 
have been made, shape the eyelids using 
#3 gouges. 



This photo shows how the earring looked in its 
blocked out form (right side) compared to the 
detailed left side. 


While carving the eye, further develop 
the triangular surface which lies between 
the eye and nostril. This also includes the 
initial shaping of the masseteric ridge 
below the eye. This region was previ¬ 
ously roughed out following the direc¬ 
tions given in Part 2 of this series (issue 
#37—June/July 1987). 

In a horse’s eye, the iris is very large 
and not easily seen; therefore, I have 
chosen not to carve any details in this 
area. 

Progress to this point should be the 
same as shown in the photograph of the 
partially finished horse. However, I 
would recommend that both sides of the 
head be brought along at an equal pace 
and not as shown in the photograph. My 
carving was done this way only to show 
how it looks before and after these steps. 

Carving the Muzzle 

The muzzle section includes the nos¬ 
trils, mouth, and chin. The details of these 
features that will be represented are 
shown in Figure 3. 

Start with the nostrils, since they are the 
dominant feature in this region. It helps to 
think of the nostril as a section of a cone 
with its surface indication as shown in the 
Figure. The Arabian horse has fairly large 
nostrils. Outline this cone (A) using a 
deep gouge and then smooth it with shal¬ 
low gouges. When carving the opening, 
be sure to include the inner wing of the 
nostril (B). It is best to shape the upper 
surface of this wing first before any un¬ 
dercutting is done. This allows you to get 

Figure 5. Surface expressions of the upper head. 



the right shape before you remove the 
excess wood from below. Doing other¬ 
wise, might not leave you enough wood. 

In the front between the nostril open¬ 
ings there is a depression, so the flare of 
the nostrils continues all around the open¬ 
ings. 

When shaping the profile of the 
muzzle, note the facial dish in front of the 
eyes (C) and the nasal peak (D) below it. 
The Arabian horse has a very noticeable 
dish; however, I prefer not to emphasize it 
as much as some sculptors do. 

The next details to notice in the front 
view diagram are the two depressions; 
one a long narrow groove in the region of 
the facial dish (E), and the other is the 
slight triangular depression at the bottom 
of the nasal peak (F). 

The mouth and chin are the next to be 
carved. The horse’s mouth does not 
smile; notice the slight down turn at the 
end of mouth. The lips at this point bulge 
out as shown in the cross sectional view of 


nasal peak 
flare of the nostril 

lip protrudence 


prominence of the chin 


Figure 4. Cross sectional shape at the mouth. 



Figure 4. Moving forward, the bulge of 
the lips slowly disappears. Below the 
mouth there is the very definite rounded 
mass of the prominence of the chin. These 
are the main features to model while carv¬ 
ing. 

As usual, the mouth is started using the 
V-tool, but use a skew to shape the curve 
and sharpen the edge. The skew works 
better for the final cuts since you can cut 
both sides of the valley going with the 
grain. 

To finish the muzzle, indicate the three 
muscles that control the mouth. They are 
the levator (G) running from in front of 
the eye to the upper lip, the depressor (H) 
which controls the lower lip, and the 
zygomaticus (I) which is attached to the 
zygomatic arch and follows the mas¬ 
seteric ridge. These three muscles have a 
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very definite surface expression and 
should be indicated as should at least one 
of the veins in the nasal region. 

Carving the Upper Head 

Figure 5 shows the major features 
which give further definition to the upper 
head. There is a cylindrical muscle region 
(J) above each eye which curves down to 
the triangular frontal bone (K) and also a 
hollow area (L) around the zygomatic 
muscles. 

The jowl itself is not flat, but slightly 
convex with the upper end delineated by 
the zygomatic arch (M) which protrudes, 
and by the masseteric ridge (N) which 
recedes. Be sure to model this reversal of 
forms. To add interest to the jowl, I have 
added one of the veins in this region (O) to 
give a surface variation. Behind the jowl, 
on the neck, is a depression caused by the 
wing of the atlas (P). 

When carving the ears notice the in¬ 
ward tilt of the pointed ear tips and the 
tubular shape of the lower ear. The ear tips 
are thin, giving a definite concave shape to 
their profile. 

Features of the Neck 

For the neck, give an indication of the 
major muscles as shown in Figure 6. 
These are the depression at the wing of 
the atlas, the large bulge of the brachio¬ 
cephalic muscle (Q), the jugular furrow 

(R) , and a slight depression near the mane 

(S) due to the muscles in that area. 

When the carving has been completed, 

it should look pretty much like the one 
shown in the photograph. My carving, 
done in Honduras Mahogany, was fin¬ 
ished using McCloskey 0007 Deep Flat 
Varnish. 

A good carving requires a good design 
concept as well as good craftmanship in 
the execution. Each artist should have his 


own set of design goals to guide his sculp¬ 
ture. Let me briefly discuss some of mine 
as they relate to this particular piece. 

Since the carving is depicting a racing 
stallion the images to emphasize are 
Rhythm and Mobility. 

Rhythm is produced by the movement 
of the eye over the sculpture. This move¬ 
ment of the viewe’rs eyes must be drawn 
over the piece in a pattern preconceived 
by the artist. This is achieved by the flow 
of lines through the subject which can be 
either real or imaginary. The lines of 
rhythm chosen for this work were the S- 
curve and the spiral as shown in Figure 7. 

A sense of mobility can be created in 
various ways. One way is to vary orienta¬ 
tions to an axis of reference. In this carv¬ 
ing it was done by the tilt and rotation of 
the head. Diagonals and curves also ex¬ 
press movement. Notice how the support 
section, formed by the two diagonals 
pointing in the direction of motion, sug¬ 
gests a speeding arrow; further implying 
speed. 

TheS-curveofthemane and its lack of 
detail are also intended to produce this 
illusion of motion. When looking at a 
racing stallion, you could not focus your 
eyes on the flowing mane; thus the carv¬ 


ing of the mane should also not show any 
detail which would create a static effect. 

The other design concept to be 
achieved is the sense of credibility. This is 
where the artist shows his sincerity by 
putting his best into the carving and rep¬ 
resenting all the necessary natural fea¬ 
tures. Nature is known to abhor straight 
lines and flat surfaces; these are removed 
in the animal by his musculature, and 
other surface variations due to anatomical 
features. The carving must have these 
forms to give these impressions through 
the use of light and shadow. Light falling 
on an object reveals its shape through the 
tonal values of the reflected light — thus 
three dimensional qualities are perceived. 
It may sometimes be necessary to over¬ 
emphasize the curvature in order to 
achieve the desired optical effect. To 
accomplish this, always inspect your 
work with a strong side light. 

In future modeling, the carver must 
always remember that art is not a copy of 
nature, but a representation through the 
artist’s unique impression. I hope that you 
have enjoyed this project and have made 
variations from the design to suit your 
own feelings on this subject of the racing 
Arabian stallion. [PW] 


Figure?. Lines of rhythm. 
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by Joe Petrovich 

A tool box is more than just a box of 
tools. It is a reflection of the craftsman’s 
attitude toward his equipment-not just 
how he transports it, but how he organizes 
and protects it. A tool box is also tradi¬ 
tionally a showcase of his abilities—how 
facile are the joints, the fittings, the finish; 
and last of all, the craftsman’s tool box is 
a link-our own personal link to the his¬ 
tory and heritage of woodworking. 

That was the jistof Mr. L’s introduction 
in Wood Work II class some thirty years 
ago to our first serious project. It im¬ 
pressed me very little at the time because 
I was not going to be a woodworker. (I had 
plans of becoming a surgeon, a pilot, or a 


Joe Petrovich is an instructor in mill cabinet 
technology at Hartnell College and owner of 
Connemara Mills, an exotic hardwood lumber¬ 
yard in Salinas, California. 


monk—either medieval or Buddhist.) 
Wood Work II was not for me. It was 
actually avoidance of Handicraft II which 
was making candles and potholders. In 
those days dorks made pot holders. And 
though surgeon, pilot, or monk I might be, 
a dork I was not. 

Mr. L’s introduction, though it seemed 
a bit overblown and dramatic at the time, 
was true. A tool box is more than a box 
full of tools. It ought to allow us to be or¬ 
ganized, protect our equipment and pres¬ 
ent a good image to those eventual on¬ 
lookers. 

The design of most of the tool boxes 
from the last two centuries is based on the 
old jointer’s box. Initially designed to 
accommodate a large number of planes, 
saws, augers, chisels, gouges, and so on, 
the jointer’s box was often a two handled 
affair—probably toted by apprentices. 


Today’s version needn’t be as large. Not 
only is most of our stock already dressed 
and molded but electricity has made 
many of our tools more compact. 

Usually rectangular in shape, the 
jointer’s box maximizes the use of organ¬ 
ized space along the long axis of the box 
and lid. The lid, long the customary space 
for saw stowage, will also accept a num¬ 
ber of other large flat tools...the framing 
square for example, or cutting and routing 
guides. There is space below the drawers 
and off the bottom for hanging a level. 

The construction of the box is relatively 
straightforward. After cutting the sides, 
top and bottom to size, one has a choice of 
how to cut the lid free. The best way is to 
do the cutting before joining the sides to 
the top and bottom. Set up the table saw to 
rip 1 - Ml" off the front edge of the sides 
and top. These will be the mating edges of 
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trim the excess 
from the sides 


1 

cut the miter 




ry 


\ 


rip 1 -1/2" from the glue the tabs back 

sides and top onto the sides 



the drop front lid. Orient the I- 1 / 2 " pieces with the sides that you cut them from so you can 
make the miter cut in the right place for the grain to match up. Tape the two pieces together 
and cut the miter in both at the same time. 

Since the saw kerf took out approximately 1/8" of wood from the sides and top, you ’llneed 
to trim this amount from the bottom. Use the two pieces of the top to set the rip fence. 
Likewise, the miter will have removed approximately 1 / 8 " from the length of the sides of 
the lid. Using the correctly mated piece as a guide, trim the excess from the side of the box. 

Another way of losing the lid 


The drawer slides extend beyond the opening of the 
carcase to support the drawers when they are fully opened. 


from the box, which avoids all 
this trimming and fitting is to 
join the sides top and bottom, 
attach the front and back panels 
and then cut the lid loose with a 
handsaw. This was the proce¬ 
dure in Mr. L’s class. He had 
been a cabinetmaker for twenty 
years before teaching wood- 
shop and using a handsaw (we 
weren’t allowed power tools) 
was thoroughly comfortable for 
him. He talked all through the 
demonstration, explaining how 
starting the kerf was the key to a 
straight and true cut, and that 
keeping it straight and true was 
a matter of not binding the 
blade. He even closed his eyes 
to show us that it was a matter of 
“feel”. His twenty years of 
“feel” aside.. . discounting 
adolescent hormone levels and 
allowing for shop winds and 
tides, the results were, to be 
kind, mixed. 

Depending on what you are 
after and why you are making 
the tool box, make your own 
decision. The hand saw will 
never be quite as smooth or snug 



Bottom 


rip the excess 
from the bottom 
to match the top 
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as tablesawing and gluing up. On the 
other hand, the table saw and gl ue-up may 
eventually, depending on your skill and 
care, show evidence of a glue-up. 

Join the four comers of the box with 


A Craftsman’s Tool Box 


Cutting List 




Finished Size 

1 

Qty. 

Part 

T 

w 

L 

Piece 

2 

A 

y M 

f 2 

e” 

26" 

top a bottom 

2 

B 

V 

B" 

16" 

sides 

1 

C 

V 

58" 

26" ' 

1 

front 

4 

0 

V 

2 Vj" 

26" 

rails 

2 

E 

V 

2%" 

11“ 

lid frame 
stiles 

2 

F 

V" 

2 

ay 

16" 

back frame 
stiles 

1 

G 

v* 

2 

®V 

22" 

lid panel 

1 

H 

V" 

2 

11 V 

22" 

back panel 

8 

1 

V" 

y 

7 y 

drawer slides 

2 

J 

V 11 

2 

iy 

24V 

lop drawer 
front a back 

2 

K 

V" 

l 2 

iy 

ey 

top drawer 
sides 

2 

L 

v * 

2 

a" 

24 V 

middle drawer 
front a back 

2 

M 

V 

2 " 

ey 

middle drawer 
sides 

2 

n 

V 

ay 

24 y 

bottom drawer 
front a back 

2 

0 

V 

ay 

ey 

bottom drawer 
sides 

3 

p 

V 

6" 

24V 

drawer bottoms 
i_ 


dovetails, locating the tails in the sides 
and the pins in the top and bottom pieces. 
The three drawers are also made with 
dovetails. Cut a 1 / 4 " groove for the drawer 
bottoms at 1 / 4 " from the bottom edge. Be 
sure to cut the tails so that this groove ends 
up in the waste portion and make a stop- 
groove in the pins of the drawer front and 
back. 

I made the front and back panels using 
bridle jointed frame and panel construc¬ 
tion. 

Drawer space requires some considera¬ 
tion. Dividing the internal space of the 
drawer means that you’ve limited the 
length of what can be stored in the drawer. 
Not dividing the space means that you’re 
inviting the jumble that the box was in¬ 
tended to alleviate. Decide what needs to 
be fitted into each drawer and allow for 
some extra space. It is nice to have, 
though it seldom lasts. 

The drawer runners which extend be¬ 


yond the edge of the box to allow you to 
view the drawers contents without re¬ 
moving it, ought to be well secured and 
stout. (Waxing them with paraffin or 
paste wax smooths the action.) 

The final consideration is a handle. It 
should of course be comfortable and dis¬ 
tribute the weight of the box evenly in 
your hand. There are several commer¬ 
cially available handles made of a leather 
colored plastic that are quite utilitarian. If 
you’re after something different, visit a 
second-hand store and look at old suit¬ 
cases. Quite often one can find an old 
suitcase with the perfect leather handle 
for about as much as would have to be 
paid for a new plastic one. 

As fine a teacher as he was, Mr. L 
neglected to tell us one thing about this 
project: he should have warned us that 
once you have a tool box this nice, you 
tend to want to buy expensive brass and 
rosewood tools to fill it with. 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Connecticut River Valley Desk on Frame 


by Ruth Maharg 

If you want to capture the look of an 
authentic antique, you will enjoy making 
this Connecticut River Valley desk on 
frame with cabriole legs and “seashell” 
carving, typical of the Queen Anne style. 
American Queen Anne furniture was 
popular from about 1720 to 1780. Origi¬ 
nally made in America circa 1770, this 
desk and other American pieces simpli¬ 
fied the Queen Anne style of England. 

Michael Camp, a period furniture artist 
in Plymouth, Michigan who specializes 

Ruth Maharg is a freelance writer in Plymouth, 
Michigan. 


in 17th and 18th century New England 
replicas, builds this desk as it was origi¬ 
nally made by the craftsmen of the Con¬ 
necticut River Valley. While cherry wood 
was the predominant material, pine was 
used in places where it wouldn’t show, 
such as the drawer sides and bottoms and 
the back frame pieces. Since plywood 
didn’t exist, pine planks were used for the 
back of the carcase. 

The Lower Carcase 
Start your reproduction by making the 
cabriole legs. Glue up stock and plane to 
make 2-3/4” square leg blanks (A). For the 
template, enlarge the squares in Figure 1 


and transfer the pattern to a piece of stiff 
cardboard or thin plywood. Trace the 
template knee-to-knee onto adjacent 
sides of each leg blank. 

Before cutting out the legs, mount each 
piece on the lathe and turn the bottom of 
the spoon foot as shown in the photo 
above right. Cut the legs out on the band 
saw by following the pattern on one side, 
then tape the waste pieces back onto the 
leg blank to follow the pattern on the other 
side. The pieces will then fall apart and 
the legs will be cut roughly to size. Round 
the comers and sand out the band saw 
marks. 
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Trace the template onto nvo adjacent sides of the kg blank , then turn the foot on the lathe. 

Cut the leg out on the band saw by following the pattern on one side , 
then tape the scrap pieces back on, to follow the pattern on the other side. 



Next, make the three frames 
(two for the lower case and one 
for the bottom of the upper 
case). Cut a 1/2" deep, 1/4" 
wide groove on center along 
the inside edge of the frame 
sides (B and J) to accept 1 / 2 " 
tongues on the ends of the 
frame end pieces (C and K). 

This will give you two frames 
that are 18" X 34-3/4", and 
17-1/4" X 35". Assemble and 
glue up the frames making sure 
they dry square, then sand the 
joints flush so the drawers will 
ride smoothly on them. 

Glue up stock to make panels wide 
enough for the sides (D). Bandsaw the 
pattern along the bottom edges, then cut 
1 / 2 " long X 1/4" thick tongues centered 
and running the full width along the ends 


of the side pieces (see Figure 
2). These tongues will fit into 
grooves cut on the straight 
portions near the outside edges 
of the legs. 

Mark the legs for left-right, 
front-back orientation, then set 
up the table saw fence to refer¬ 
ence the square portion of the 
legs for cutting these grooves. 
Each leg gets one 1 / 2 " deep X 
1 / 4 " wide groove located 1 / 4 " 
from the outside edge of the 
straight portion. Study Figure 
2 carefully, and think three 
times before cutting, instead of 
just twice. Glue up the two side assem¬ 
blies (each consisting of two legs and a 
side piece), before notching the legs to 
accept the frames. 

The frame connects the two side assem- 
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Desk: Upper Carcase 

Cutting List 

Qty. 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

W 

L 

2 

J 


r 

35" 

upper frame 
sides 

2 

K 


r 

My*' 

upper frame 
ends 

2 

L 


18%' 

18' 

upper sides 

1 

M 


*8%' 

351 / 4 " 

top 

1 

M 

%' 

171 / 4 " 

35" 

inside desk 
surface 

2 

0 

v 

r 

r 

dividers 

2 

P 

y/ 

3" 

tier 

iidl supports 

1 

Q 

%■ 

16" 

32" 

lid 

2 

R 

%■ 

r 

16" 

ltd end 
pieces 

1 

S 


16Vi* 

341 / 4 " 

back 


*Size is approximate; cut to fit. 
|15%" pine faced with Y 2 " cherry. 


Desk: l owe r Carcast y l 
Cutting List 


Qty. 

Part 

Finished £ 

iize 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

4 

A 

PA" 

2%" 

24%' 

leg blanks 

4 

B 

%' 

2" 

34%' 

lower frame 
sides 

4 

0 

%’ 

2" 

15" 

tower frame 
ends 

2 

0 

%* 

loy," 

ley*' 

sides 

1 

E 

V 

ioy 4 ' 

34" 

back 

1 

F 


*2 1 9W r 

*34" 

apron 

6 

G 

w 

iy 2 ff 

2" 

knee 

brackets 

2 

H 

W 

r 

15" 

drawer 

guides 

f 

1 

%* 

6%' 

34' 

back 



Figure 2 


*Size is approximate; cut to fit. 
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blies to make up the lower carcase. The 
top frame rests in a 3/8" deep X 3/4" wide 
rabbet in the tops of the legs, and the other 
frame fits into a dado of the same size cut 
into the legs at 7-3/4” from the top. The 
frames should stop 3/4” away from the 
back edge of the back legs. This 3/4” 
setback is for the pine planks that make up 
the back of the carcase (E). 

Dry fit the dado joints; they should be 
just tight enough to hold together without 
glue or clamps. Glue and apply bar 
clamps parallel with the frames. If the 
case isn’t square, run bar clamps diago¬ 
nally and pull it square. 

Next, cut the front apron (F) for a very 
snug fit between the front legs. Enlarge 
the squares in Figure 3 to make the pattern 
for trimming the bottom edge of this 
piece. 

To make the knee brackets (G), cut 
small blocks of wood to the size shown in 
the cutting list. Mark each block for its 
specific location then hold each in place 
and trace the curve of the knee onto the 
side of the block and band saw that pro¬ 
file. Hold the block in place again to mark 
the bracket shape which joins the lines of 
the apron to the curve behind the knee. 
After bandsawing, glue in place and sand 
flush. 

The last step in making the lower car¬ 
case is to cut and fit two drawer guides (H) 
in the spaces between the front and back 
legs. Line the guides up flush with the 
inside surfaces of the legs to help the 
drawer go in straight. Glue in place. 

The Upper Carcase 

The best way to make the panels for the 
upper sides, the inside desk surface, and 
the lid is to glue up boards to make one 
panel about 9' long, and cut the pieces 


from it. Cut the two upper side pieces (L) 
slightly oversize, choose a right and a left 
and join the two together with double¬ 
sided tape on the inside surfaces. Square 
up the pieces to the final size and cut the 
slope by making a mark 8” from the back 
on the top edge, and 5” from the bottom 
on the front edge. Draw a straight line 
connecting these two points, and follow 
this line to cut off the front comers. 

Now separate the two side pieces and 
cut a 3/8” X 3/4” rabbet along the bottom 
edge and a dado, that is the same size, 
whose uppermost edge is located 4-1/2” 
from the bottom. 

Set up your table saw to rip the front 
edge of the top (M) to match the slope of 
the sides. The top is joined to the sides 
with half-blind dovetails; mark and cut 
the tails in the top and use the top to mark 
the pins in the sides. (See the article on 
page 24) for more information on how to 
cut this joint.) Assemble the upper car¬ 
case with the inside desk surface (N) in 
the dado, and the left over frame in the 
rabbet. 

Permanently attach the upper case to 
the lower case by running #8 drywall 
screws with glue on the ends through the 
lower frame into the upper frame. The 
back edges should be flush, and the sides 
of the upper case should be centered on 
the lower case. Trim with routed molding 
(1-1/8” wide X 3/4” thick) between the 
upper and lower carcases. Miter the two 
forward comers of the moulding and glue 
and clamp with spring clamps. 

While the clamps are still in place, add 
the two dividers (O) that separate the 
drawer from the two lid supports (P). Cut 
the blocks to length and glue in place. 
Prepare the lid supports by gluing pieces 


Use spring clamps to apply molding around the bottom of the upper carcase. 
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of 1/2" X 3/4" X 3" cherry onto the front 
ends of the pine slides. Glue stop blocks 
on the back of the frame to stop the lid 
supports about 3/8" proud of the front of 
the case. 

To make the lid, cut the main lid section 

(Q) from the large panel and mill a 1/4" 
thick, 1/2" long tongue on center along the 
ends. This tongue is to fit into a corre¬ 
sponding groove in the two lid end pieces 

(R) . 

The Pigeonholes 

Mil I some cherry wood to 1/4" thickness 
for the upper interior pieces. The bottom 
(T) is a little thicker and wider than the 
partitions, and has a routed profile on its 
front edge. The complete pigeonhole 
compartment is put together just with 
glued butt joints, so you’ll need some 
help during assembly. The best approach 
is to first glue the secondary partitions (U) 
in place between the middle divider and 
the top (both labeled V). The partitions 


Desk: Pigeonhole Compartment 

Cutting List 

Qty. 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

W 

L 

1 

T 

%' 

7" 

341 / 4 " 

bottom 

6 

y 

Va * 

6V4' 

9y, 6 " 

secondary 

partitions 

2 

V 

vs 

6V2" 

33 3 /4" 

divider & top 

1 

w 

Va* 

*43/ 16 " 

*9* 

door 

2 

X 

vs 

6%' 

12Vi6 ff 

ends 

2 

Y 

Va* 

6V4” 

2V2" 

primary 

artitions 

6 

z 

Va " 

2V2" 

4 %" 

pigeonhole 

arches 


*Size is approximate; cut to tit. 


have 4-5/8" between them with the door 
(W) cut to fit whatever space is left in the 
center. Cut scrapwood spacers for the top 
and bottom of each pigeonhole to hold the 
partitions in place during assembly. Then 
apply the ends (X) and install the primary 
partitions (Y) between the bottom and the 
middle divider. 

Gluing this pigeonhole compartment in 
the upper carcase will give it its strength. 
Make the template for the pigeonhole 
arches (Z) as shown in Figure 4, cut them 
out and glue in place. Cut the door to fit 
the center compartment and install after 
carving the shell pattern. Then attach the 
upper carcase back (S). 

Drawers 

The drawers are assembled with half¬ 
blind dovetails at the front and through 
dovetails at the back. The backs are 7/8" 
shorter than the sides so only the sides 
will ride on the frames. Bevel three edges 
of the pine drawer bottoms down to a 
thickness just shy of 1/4" on the edges. Cut 
a 1/4" dado 3/4" from the bottom edge of 
the drawer sides and fronts, slide the 
bottoms into this groove, and drive a 
single nail through the bottom into the 


back of each drawer (see figure 5). 

Before assembling the lower drawer, 
set up to mill two M2" wide, 3/8" deep 
dadoes in the bottom drawer front (AA) 
so it will look like three drawers. Run a 
“quarter round connected to a fillet” 
around the three sections. (This is where 
it would he nice to have one of Graham 
Blackburn s molding planes.-Editor.) 
Trim the middle drawer front (EE), the 
ends of the lid supports (P), and the edges 
of the lid with this same edge detail. The 
lid will need a rabbet on the opposite 
surface that runs along three edges. The 
middle and bottom drawer fronts should 
have a 3/8" X 3/8" rabbet along their top 
edge. 

The Final Trim 

Carving this stylized version of a shell 
on the drawer front and door (W) is not 
too difficult. Figure 6 is the pattern for the 
drawer. A smaller, simpler version is 
repeated on the door. 

Find the bottom center of the drawer 
front and draw arcs with a compass to lay 
out the shell. There should be an odd 
number of equal rays, and a ray, not a line, 
in the center. Carve the outlines with a 


Figure 4 
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Figure 5 


3/8" X 3/8" rabbet 


Desk: Drawers 


Cutting List 

City. 

Part 

Finished s 

;ize 

Piece | 

T 

w 

L 

1 

AA 

%* 

V 

34" 

bottom [ 

drawer fronts 

2 

SB 

w 

m" 

17 Vi" 

b.d. sides j 

1 

CC 

Vi” 

5%* 

34" 

b.d. back j 

1 

DD 

%’ 

17%’ 

mw 

b.d. bottom ‘ 

1 

EE 

%• 

3 Vi" 

31 Vi* 

middle 
drawer front 

2 

FF 

1 h" 

ro 

* 

16" 

rad. sides 5 

1 

GG 

%’ 

r 

3m* 

m.d. back ■ 

1 

HH 

Vi* 

m’ 

3oy 4 ff 

m.d. bottom 

1 

II 

14" 

6t 

CM 

14 Vi’ 

inner drawer* 
front s 

6 

JJ 

14" 

2V4" 

6" 

sides 

1 

KK 

14" 

1V4’ 

14Vi* 

i.d. back 

1 

LL 

%* 

SV4" 

14" 

i.d. bottom j 

2 

MM 

14" 

2V4" 

W 

outer drawer) 
fronts [ 

2 

NN 

Vi’ 

1%’ 

W 

o.d. backs 1 

2 

00 

%’ 

5 Vi* 

8%’ 

o.d. bottoms 


V-tool and then round down to the lines 
with a skew chisel. 

Before staining, make sure that every¬ 
thing is sanded to the same grit. Stain the 
pine with an oil base stain to match the 
cherry. When it’s dry, apply a finish coat 
until the grain is filled. Smooth with steel 
wool and use a glaze for highlighting. 
Apply a second finish coat, and when that 
coat’s dry, rub with pumice and rotten- 
stone. 

Install the knobs and hardware. Recess 
the hinges flush with the writing surface. 
The finished desk will add the warmth 
and beauty of early America to your 
home, m 



Figure 6 

Vz" squares 
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Wood Types 


Snakewood 


by S. Reed Poverny 

By definition, "exotic" 
woods are those with a strik¬ 
ing appearance that have been 
introduced from abroad. 
Snakewood could be called 
the exotic among the exotics. 

That this species is striking 
in appearance goes without 
saying, and opinions differ as 
to just w hat snake wood re- 
semhfes. "Letierwood." 
“leopard wood," "speckled 



This modern snakewood tellti bow is the work of Paul Siefried of Los Angeles 
Other materials ore ivory, gold and leather 


fashioned it into hunting 
bo w s. When Europeans began 
settling in the region in the 
1600\, snakewood became 
an important item of export. A 
favorite among the European 
gentry, snake wood’s natural 
elegance was used to effect in 
parasol handles, walking 
canes, and violin bow s, Gath¬ 
ering the wood for export was 
a painstaking task even then. 


wood," and "tortoiseshell wood" are all common names in the 
trade. (This could be due as much to the range of its pattern as 
to individual interpretation.) 

The rarity and appeal of snake wood is historic. Natives of 
w h a I i s tod ay cal fed G uay an a, S u r i mim, a nd Frenc h G u i a n a o nce 

S. Reed Puverny iso wtnnl researcher, wot nlworher and photographer, 
hi is work in a specialty lumber store has given him first-hand knowledge 
of domestic ana exotic woods 


An Uncommon Animal 

For good reason, much of the early snake wood exports were 
in the form of downed logs which had had their sap wood 
removed bv insects and decay. The heart wood is the only part 
of the tree that is valuable, h forms slowly, so that a 15" diameter 
log may have only r-4" of heart wood at the center, which means 
that the bulk of the sapwood must be hewed off in the forest w ith 
an ax. As it is, a4’ f diameter log of snakewood heart wood is quite 
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a load to carry. One of the densest woods known, snakewood 
even surpasses lignum vitae in weight. Since the trees grow in 
densely forested areas which are inaccessible to vehicles, the 
logs are carried out of the jungle on foot. Sparsely distributed in 
the forest, snakewood trees can reach heights of 80' and diame¬ 
ters of over 3' at the base. Their smooth bark is filled with a 
viscous latex. Bushmen who hunt for snakewood claim they can 
walk for ten miles and not spot a single tree. Not all snakewood 
logs have the prized “snake” figure. Some logs, called “bastard” 
logs by natives, are plain inside. There is no way to know which 
trees are figured and which are not until a tree is felled and the 
sapwood stripped away. 

General Description 

Usually left behind in the South American jungle, the sap- 
wood of snakewood is plain and blond. The color of the 
heartwood is red, like Cuban mahogany. Over time, the heart- 
wood deepens in color to brown. Against this darker back¬ 
ground, the black markings become less distinct. 

Like other woods, snakewood can have a fine black veining 
that runs in a typical “wood grain” pattern. The background 
color is subtly marbled at times. Rarely does the “snake” pattern 
appear throughout the log; more often it travels in and out at 
different levels and areas. The markings can be spots of all sizes, 
or squiggles sketched across the grain, spaced closely or far 
apart. Sometimes the markings are dark and definite, other times 
so faded they are barely distinguishable. There are theories as to 
what causes the peculiar pattern in these trees, but no scientific 
conclusion has been reached. 

At about 80 pounds per cubic foot, snakewood has a tighter 
grain than ebony, so close the pores can hardly be seen. Oily like 
cocobolo, it is a close relative to bloodwood and has a similar 
faint cherry tobacco fragrance. 

Working Properties 

Overall, snakewood works beautifully, but its tendency to 
develop hairline checks along the grain can be maddening. Due 
to its terrific density, snakewood is notfully dry even after years 
of air seasoning. As fresh surfaces are opened to the air, moisture 
escapes and the wood splits. It was reported to have checked 
easily while being arched into the form of the cello bow shown 


on the opposite page. Though the favorite for this purpose, per- 
nambuco, is a stiffer wood for less weight, snakewood’s rich 
look continues to beckon bow makers. 

Turners enthuse about snakewood’s capacity for taking ex¬ 
tremely fine detail on the lathe. From the very outset it begins to 
look polished, and shines sumptuously under fine sandpaper. 

Major splits and flaws are common fare in log sections of 
snakewood, so obtaining a large piece is difficult. The wood is 
most often used where limited dimension is not an issue, such as 
with knife and gun grips, jewelry, and inlay work. In most cases, 
some repair work is needed before beginning. Knifemakers 
have found that the “super” or cyanoacrylate glues are effective 
in filling and hiding hairline checks. More extensive cracks may 
require filling with a mixture of epoxy and sawdust. As with 
goncalo alves and other oily woods, it is best to rub snakewood 
down with acetone or a similar solvent before gluing. After this, 
any yellow woodworking glue should work fine. 

Finishing 

Having to apply any finish at all to a wood this silky to the 
touch seems a shame. A coat of paste wax is prudent to guard 
against checking. An unconventional but effective finish for 
snakewood is Brasso ®, which contains a fine polishing com¬ 
pound. For smaller pieces, cyanoacrylate glue can also be 
applied as a finish, and then rubbed out like lacquer. Should you 
still choose to brave going without a finish, buff the surface 
briskly with oily wood shavings to achieve a marvelous sheen. 
Availability 

As a general rule, specialty hardwood outlets do not stock 
snakewood, but it can be obtained through mail-order houses. 
What is available has usually been dimensioned into smaller 
pieces. The considerable waste involved in dodging flaws and 
going for prime figure is part of the reason snakewood demands 
a price equal to pink ivory, the rarest commercial wood. Like 
ebony and kingwood, snakewood is sold by weight. Logs of 
solid heartwood 3"- 8 M in diameter and over 4' long are also 
sometimes offered for sale. By all means be judicious, since 
figure and quality are unpredictable in this species. 

Whether you see it as a snake, leopard, or tortoise, this is one 
exotic creature from the bush well worth domesticating, [pw] 


Evocative snakewood naturally lends itself to jewelry and sculpture , as in this snakewood netsuke by the author. Length 4". 
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Project for the Shop 


Build Your Own Power 










Utility Bench 


by Owen S. Cecil 

What power bench tool disk sands, 
grinds, brushes, buffs, and costs less 
then $200? None that I could find in 
the tool catalogs. That’s why I built this 
power utility bench to perform a multi¬ 
tude of common jobs. It’s one of the 
most frequently used pieces of power 
equipment in my shop. 

The main feature I was looking for 
was a good, inexpensive disk sander. I 
had tried a 10" disk attachment on my 
radial arm saw, but the motor speed 
was too high resulting in burned wood 
and clogged sandpaper. Because I oc¬ 
casionally need buffing and wire 
wheels for other jobs, I decided to 
build a one-stop, four-in-one rig that 
would give me variable speed and quick 
wheel changes. This utility bench ful¬ 
fills those requirements, and is low cost 
to boot. 

The basic “building block” of the 
utility bench is a simple buffing and 
polishing head, sometimes just called 
a “tool head. ” My favorite is a large 
unit from Sears Roebuck. Other tool 
catalogs, such as Woodcraft, also list 
polishing heads. I recently purchased 
one directly from General Hardware in 
Fredonia, Wisconsin. 

Owen Cecil is a woodworker in Manistee , 
Michigan . 


The tool head is a small cast iron 
pedestal equipped with a 5 / 8 " diameter 
shaft set in babbit bushings. The ends 
of the shaft are turned down and 
threaded for J/ 2 " accessory wheels. A 
V-belt pulley locks onto the center of 
the shaft for power supplied by a / 3 
horsepower, 1725 rpm motor equipped 
with a 3" diameter, type “A” V-pulley. 
The heads will take just about any type 
of power wheel accessory you may wish 
to bolt on. 

I mounted two tool heads and posi¬ 
tioned them so that the wheels would 
overhang the front edge of the bench. 
It’s also handy to have one extend over 
the end of the bench top to facilitate 
work on irregularly shaped objects. 
Allow space for a disk sander table by 
positioning the second tool head in 
from the end of the bench. 

Drive for the tool heads comes from 
a motor mounted on a shelf beneath 
the bench top. Placing the motor 
beneath the table keeps it out of the 
way and somewhat protected from 
heavy dust and grit accumulation. The 
V-belt brings power up to a 3 / 4 inch- 
diameter intermediate drive shaft 
mounted in two ball bearing pillow 
blocks, which in turn drives the tool 
heads via belts of appropriate length. 
If you plan on using only one polish¬ 


ing head, you needn’t bother with the 
pillow blocks and shaft—simply run a 
belt directly from the motor to the 
head. 

I considered using a motor with a 
double-ended shaft and driving the two 
heads directly off the motor. This set 
up would have avoided the intermediate 
drive shaft/pillow block arrangement, 
but would have placed the polishing 
heads too close together for the work 
I intended to do. The same intermediate 
power shaft concept used on a longer 
bench would allow power takeoff for 
three or more tool heads, or even other 
equipment such as a small lathe or 
table saw. 

Start the project by collecting the 
mechanical and electrical components. 
I used a secondhand % horsepower 
furnace blower motor which I picked 
up at a motor repair shop for $30. The 
motor is fine for light duty work, but 
if I were to start again I would go with 
a y 2 horsepower because the intermedi¬ 
ate drive shaft and pillow blocks use up 
some power through friction loss. 

The used motor on my unit turns 
over at 1725 rpm and draws 6.4 amps. 
Using the pulleys indicated, the disk 
sander turns at 1725 rpm and the 
buffer/wire wheel at 2588 rpm. These 
speeds seem to be about perfect for the 
operations I have performed so far 
(sanding wood and polishing steel). 

I used a 24" length rod of %" di¬ 
ameter cold rolled steel for the drive 
shaft at the rear of the bench top. You 
should be able to find this at any 
machine shop. A !4" rod would be en¬ 
tirely adequate, provided you can find 
pillow blocks of that size. The pillow 
blocks, in any size, may well be the 
hardest item to find in this project. Ask 
motor shops, bearing suppliers, or 
write to the manufacturers suggested in 
the sidebar. Pulleys and V-belts are 
available from most hardware stores. 
Be sure to get pulleys to match the shaft 
diameters. Along with the motor, you’ll 
need a few feet of ^14-gauge 3-wire 
electrical cord, a three-prong plug and 
an ordinary light switch and face plate 
for on/off control. 
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40" 



Legend 

a—3/4" pillow block 
b—buffing head 
c—sanding/grinding head 
d— 1 / 2 " x 36" V-belt 
e—3/4" x 24" cold-rolled shaft 
f—8" buffing wheel 
g—6" wire wheel 
h—5" grinding wheel 
j— 10" sanding disk 



h---— 

T] | ' - 1 - 

1 1 

a i 

0 1 

• 

0 

• 






Pulley Diameters 

motor—3" 
shaft to motor—3" 
shaft to buffer—3" 
buffer—2" 

shaft to sander—2- 1 / 2 " 
sander— 2 - 1 / 2 " 


© 



Build the bench frame from good 
grade Douglas fir 2 x 6’s. Don’t use the 
spruce/pine/fir stud-grade wood. The 
dimensional changes that most of this 
cheap stuff undergoes with tempera¬ 
ture and moisture fluctuations may 
cause the bench top to split, as hap¬ 
pened with my unit. Douglas fir is 
much more stable. 

1 glued and nailed the four top frame 
members (A and B) together, then 
glued and screwed the legs (C) from the 
inside. 1 x 4 pine makes a suitable 


perimeter leg brace (D and E) and also 
serves as a support for the motor shelf 

(F) . Use 3 / 4 " plywood for the bench top 

(G) , or glue up or 1" boards you 
may have laying around the shop. Cut 
the top to approximate size, glue and 
nail to the frame then trim to exact size 
with a sharp plane. 

Particle board (%" or %" thickness) 
is satisfactory for the motor shelf. I 
painted the bench top and varnished 
the rest of it. 

Before you start to drill holes in the 


bench top for the accessories, carefully 
lay out everything to make sure the ar¬ 
rangement fits together and that bolt 
holes will not be at inaccessible loca¬ 
tions near the edges. I mounted the tool 
heads as close as possible to the front 
edge of the bench top to minimize in¬ 
terference from the bench when hold¬ 
ing large objects against the wheels. To 
protect the bench top from damage and 
more importantly to give greater clear¬ 
ance for buffing and wire brushing 
large objects, I mounted the tool heads 
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Power Utility Bench 


Cutting List 


Finished Size 


Piece 


bench top 


frame sides 


frame ends 


brace sides 


brace ends 


motor shelf i 


Component Suppliers 

Tool Heads: 

General Hardware Company, Inc. 
200 Wisconsin Street 
Fredonia, WI 53021 

Pillow Blocks: 

Dodge Reliance Electric 
Mishawaka, IN 46544 


on pine riser pads. These pads are 
also needed under the pillow blocks to 
give clearance for the drive shaft 
pulleys. 

After you have checked that the tool 
and motor arrangement is satisfactory, 
drill and cut a slot near the center of 
the intermediate drive shaft for the V- 
belt that brings power up to it. To allow 
adjustments in the tension of this belt, 
mount the motor on a hinged board 
that will permit you to raise it and 
lower it slightly. 

To maintain proper belt tension and 


smooth running tools, you must se¬ 
curely fasten all components to the 
bench. I used /*" bolts to hold the 
motor and all mechanical equipment in 
place. Take special care to line up every¬ 
thing before you drill the holes. The V- 
belts should be square to the tool head 
shafts and the pillow-blocked drive 
shaft. Both the tool heads and the pil¬ 
low block housings have slotted 
mounting holes to allow belt tension¬ 
ing adjustments, which you will have 
to make from time to time. 

When you have everything in place 


and bolted down, turn the belts over by 
hand a few times to see that your set 
up runs true. Belt tension should be 
somewhat less than that of an automo¬ 
bile fan belt, but not sloppy. 

I mounted the light switch on the 
front of the bench, but would not do 
so again because of the potential haz¬ 
ard of accidentally bumping the switch 
on while leaning over the bench top. 
Mounting the switch on the side would 
reduce the likelihood of this happen¬ 
ing, and at the same time, encourage 
the operator to stand aside for a few 
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mally slanted up against the front of 
the wheel, you’ll need a tool rest. A 
simple adjustable rest 1 made from a 
/ 8 " steel plate and wood bolts to the 
bench top. 

The manufacturer of one of my tool 
heads (General Hardware) cautions 
against using grinding wheels on the 
tool head. This warning probably has 
something to do with the absence of a 
tool rest and wheel guard that most 
grinders are equipped with. 

[Editor’s note: Although the author 
has used this unit without a guard 
around the grinding wheel , Popular 
Woodworking strongly recommends 
that you devise or purchase some type 
of protective housing for it] 

The best sanding disk for the utility 
bench would be one borrowed from a 
conventional stationary disk sander. 
Sears sells such a replacement disk for 


seconds while powering up. This is a 
good safety practice on any power tool. 

On the subject of safety, it’s worth 
pointing out that unshielded, unhoused 
grinding wheels and the like pose a real 
threat to the careless or inexperienced 
operator. Never, and I do mean never, 
hold work in any position against the 
wheels that could throw the piece up 
or straight out towards you. This rule 
translates to a simple practice that will 
ensure safe use: always grasp the work 
firmly and hold it pointing down 
against the wheels in the lower front 
position, well below the level of the tool 
head shaft (see sketch). If you do ac¬ 
cidentally lose control of your work, 
the piece will probably be thrown down 
against the bench or floor instead of 
out towards you. Don’t be tempted to 
hold work on the top of the wheel— 
it’s asking for trouble. These rules ap¬ 
ply to freehand buffing, wire brushing, 
grinding, or any other front facing 
operations. Use of a face shield or gog¬ 
gles should be a standard routine with 
this piece of equipment. 

Do not attempt freehand tool grind¬ 
ing on the utility bench unless you are 
pointing the work down. For grinding 
chisels and plane blades, which are nor¬ 
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Sanding Table 

Cutting List 

Qly. 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

W 

L 

i 1 

H 


9" 

12 " 

top 

1 

J 

%" 

8 " 

9V&* 

base 

2 

K 

%" 

3" 

8 " 

sides 

1 

L 


3" 

6V4' 

end 



their belt/disk sander. If you can fit 
one of these on the end of your tool 
head shaft you will have a good set up. 
The only disadvantage of the heavy 
radial saw disk I use is that the center 
hole and hardware (shaft, flange, and 
nut) restrict usage to the outer portion 
of the disk. On a large disk this is not 
as much a handicap as it would be on 
a small disk (6" or 7" diameter). 

An adjustable tilt table with miter 
gauge would be a handy accessory for 
the disk sander. Lacking the resources 


to make this luxury, I built a simple box 
that bolts to the bench top and squared 
it to the disk. This setup is adequate 
for rounding corners or sanding irregu¬ 
lar shapes. If you do a lot of mitering, 
you might want to cut a groove in the 
top for a miter gauge. 

Maintenance of the power utility 
bench is minimal. Oil cups on the tool 
heads feed the babbit bushings and 
should be filled with heavy motor oil 
occasionally. Watch belt tension. Once 
in a blue moon you should grease the 


pillow blocks, which are normally fit¬ 
ted with automotive-type grease fittings. 
That’s about it. I don’t imagine the 
babbit sleeve bushings on the tool 
heads will last a person’s lifetime, but 
replacement seems like it should be 
rather straightforward. 

This utility bench is just the ticket 
for the home craftsperson who must 
operate on a limited budget. The con¬ 
venience of having four different tools 
on one compact bench is one feature 
you’ll appreciate. |W] 
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by John A. Nelson 


Whaler's 
Wall—Hanging 

Scrimshaw 
Box 


A Popular Woodworking Project 


The unique practice of engraving or 
scratching a design into the surface of 
a whale’s tooth is called Scrimshaw. It 
was originally practiced by seafaring 
men on whaling expeditions. Nineteenth 
century whalers, especially those from 
Nantucket and New Bedford, Massa¬ 
chusetts, came back from long whaling 
voyages with engravings depicting sea- 
coast towns or clipper ships and early 
side-wheelers. Today, this early practice 
is considered a form of art. Those 
original scratched teeth are rare and 

John A. Nelson is a woodworker and drafting 
instructor from Peterburough, New Hamp¬ 
shire , and the author of more than 15 books 
on those subjects, including Antique 
Furniture Reproduction (Van Nostrand 
Reinhold Company, Inc., 135 West Street, 

New York, NY 10020). 


command extremely large selling prices. 

This project is a mid-1800’s seafarer’s 
tool box. It has simulated ocean waves 
on the back panel, a lift lid with brass 
hinges, a compartmented interior to 
secure each individual tool, and of 
course, a large space to store a whale’s 
tooth or two for future engraving. 
Landlubbers will find it useful for 
other things, and it makes a nice deco¬ 
ration for a country home. 

An interesting point to note is that 
the back of the original scrimshaw box 
had deep arched grooves caused by 
“gimbaling” on a nail or hook on a 
whaling ship for many years. The origi¬ 
nal was constructed entirely of walnut 
and is believed to be of Rhode Island 
origin. To make your reproduction as 


authentic as possible, you might want 
to use square nails which can be ordered 
from Tremont Nail Company, 21 Elm 
Street, P.O. Box 111, Wareham, MA 
02571. 


Scrimshaw Box 

Cutting List 

Qty. 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 1 

w 

L 

1 

A 

5/ " 
16 

9" 

i o V 2 " 

back 

2 

B 

5/ » 

16 

2 V" 

2 

<V 

sides 

1 

1 

1 ^ 

C 

7 n 
16 

2 V 

9” 

front 

1 

D 

5/ « 
16 

3 7 // 

9” 

bottom 

1 

E 

5/ « 
16 

V 

10 “ 

top 

1 

F 

5 / " 
16 

3 3 /." 

4 

10 " 

lid 
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Instructions 

Begin by planing or re-sawing the 
wood down to the required 5 /e" thick¬ 
ness. Cut each individual part to its 
overall size and sand all surfaces of 
each part, but do not round any edges. 

Draw out a 14" square grid on a large 
sheet of paper and carefully transfer 
the backboard’s shape, to this grid, 
point-for-point. Transfer this shape to 
the backboard and cut it out. Cut just 


r 


V///////A 


-SIDE 


Y//J/////////Y/////A 


to the outside of the lines and carefully 
file or sand back to the lines. Re-sand 
the front and back surfaces. 

Notch the top board and lid to accept 
the two brass hinges. Plane the taper 
on the lid as shown. Dry-fit all pieces 
of the box together to check that every¬ 
thing fits correctly. With the exception 
of the top, glue and nail the box 
together. Take care not to get any glue 
on the surfaces of the box. Sand all 


i 1 1 

® V-1 L 

4 '4 4 




Y7777? 


YZZZZZVZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ 



over using a fine grit paper and keep 
all corners sharp. 

Make the interior dividers if you 
choose; the layout here was taken from 
the original box. You may want com¬ 
partments of different sizes, or none at 
all. If you do make dividers, fit them 
inside the box and glue the assembly 
in place. 

Before gluing and nailing the top in 
place, attach the two brass hinges and 
the lid together — it’s easier to do at 
this stage. Check for correct movement 
of the lid. If everything works correct¬ 
ly, glue and nail the top in place with 
the lid and hinges attached. 

Finishing 

Finish your scrimshaw box using any 
good satin finishing process you like. 
If walnut was used, choose a clear fin¬ 
ish to bring out the true color and 
beauty of the wood. Now may not be 
the time to take up whaling, but this 
handsome “antique” can have lots of 
other uses. |PW| 
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by Howard Robinson 


" , .... ..... .. .' .... .... ' ; ; . : : : •“"_™__ 

Applying Mathematics to Woodworking 


Anyone would agree that a successful 
woodworker must possess certain equip¬ 
ment and tools. He must also acquire a 
variety of skills and a strong desire to 
learn through practice and patience. 

Part of these skills involves careful 
planning and layout. Good layout re¬ 
quires careful measurement and an abil ity 
to work with fractions. A woodworker 
should also have a knowledge of geome¬ 
try which can be used and applied to 
projects. 

Here are three common woodworking 
procedures which are based on geometric 

Howard Robinson is a retired math teacher and a 
woodworking hobbyist in Lakewood. Ohio. 


principles. For each example, I will ex¬ 
plain the geometry involved, and show 
how I applied the principle to a wood¬ 
working project so you can see it in ac¬ 
tion. 

Geometric Principle #1 —Finding the 
centerline of a board. “If three lines inter¬ 
cept proportional segments of two trans¬ 
versals, then the three lines are parallel.” 

There will be many occasions where 
you wish to divide a board into two boards 
of equal width. This principle tells you 
how to find the center line. 

Thus, if lines A, B, and C intercept 
equal segments M and N and equal seg¬ 
ments R and S, then lines A, B and C are 


parallel. As the board edges are parallel, it 
follows that C is parallel to the edges. This 
procedure can also be used to divide a 
board into several boards of equal widths. 

Geometric Principle #2 —Finding the 
center of a circle or an arc. “The perpen¬ 
dicular bisectors of any two chords of a 
circle meet at its center.” 

To find the center of a given circle, or 
an arc, is easy. Simply trace the curvature 
of the known circle or arc on paper and 
apply the details shown. 

If you have a broken section of a large 
circle (18"—36") and you wish to dupli¬ 
cate the full circle, you must determine its 
radius. In my own case, a friend of mine 




insisted on an exact duplication of a large 
circular board on which a family heir¬ 
loom had been mounted. However, the 
board had somehow been broken and 
only a small portion of the rim remained. 

No problem. I found a large piece of 
cardboard about 36" square, traced the 
curvature of the arc and then I followed 
the steps as outlined. This produced the 
radius I needed to complete the broken 
arc. 

Geometric Principle #3 —Finding the 
radius of an arc. “If two chords intersect 
within a circle, the product of the seg¬ 
ments of one chord equals the product of 
the segments of the other chord.” 

Although the chords can meet any¬ 
where, we purposely make CD perpen¬ 
dicular to AB at its center, for this then 
allows us to apply Principle #2—finding 
the center of a circle or arc. 

My home was built about 1930 and has 
a front door entrance with an arch win¬ 
dow. I needed a storm window for it, and 
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^Save Time & Money ^ 
with Freud's new 
, JS100 Biscuit Joiner , 



$ 175.00 

plus $6.00 shipping 


Biscuit joinery is sweeping America! 
Thousands of woodworkers are discovering 
the incredible speed and accuracy which 
biscuit joinery makes possible during cabinet 
and furniture assembly. 

Now Freud's new mode! JS100 biscuit 
joinery tool makes it affordable for everyone. 
While other biscuit joinery tools cost from $300- 
$600, you can order the Freud tool today for 
only $175.00 plus $6.00 shipping. Send check 
or money-order, or charge by phone toll free. 

Joining plates come in 3 sizes and can be 
bought in boxes of 1000 each, or as an 
assortment of 1000 (which includes an equal 
number of the 3 sizes). Cost per 1000 is $30. 
No additional shipping charge for plates when 
purchased with the JS100. Add $3 shipping 
per box when buying joining plates separately. 
Specify size 0,10, 20, or assorted. 

Send $1.00 for our complete 
tool catalog (free Mth order). 


MCAAsa Us*rs outside OA, 

ORDER TOLL FREE 
(800) 241-6748 

(Orders Only) 



iivare 


1045 N. Highland Avenue, Dept. P 
Atlanta, GA 30306 (404) 8724466 



CARVE RUSTIC SIGNS 
In seconds with Guide-All II 

3D Carving System $225.00 (20''x 32" model). Also 3 
larger sizes. Router not included. 

Guide-All II is fast, safe, rugged and accurate. Does it 
all, incised letters, raised letters, cut-out letters, mu¬ 
rals, etc. 

Send $1.00 for brochure & price list. 

THE RUSTIC SHOP 

7431 Artesia St., Buena Park, CA 90621 
(714) 521-1464 



HAfflE VOUR TUntl J 


ADD THE SOUND OF MUSIC 
TO YOUR CRAFTS! OVER 800 
TUNES AVAILABLE. 

Send Now For Catalog 

We carry one of the largest selec¬ 
tions of musical movements 
anywhere. Over 800 tunes to 
choose from. Send $2.00 for 
our 16 page catalog with list 
of tunes to M US1C BOX 
WORLD Dept CP. P.O. Box 
7577, Rego Pk. NY 11374. 18 
to 72 note movements, from 
$8.95. One Year Guarantee. - 

% 

1 - 800 - 992-6266 WORLD 

1 - 718 - 639-0712 p. 0 . Box 7577 

in N - Y - Rego Park, NY 11374 



since it wasn ’t a standard size, the cost for 
an aluminum one was outrageous. So I 
decided to construct the storm window 
myself out of redwood. The arch window 
required the use of Principle #3 to make a 
template for its construction (see Fig¬ 
ure 3). 

To make the template the shape of the 
arch requires you to find the radius, its 
span, and the height of its crown. The last 
two dimensions are measured directly. To 
determine the radius, I employed Prin¬ 
ciple #2. 

I sincerely hope you will inform other 
fellow woodworkers of some extra appli¬ 
cations for high school mathematics. [PW] 


WOOD PARTS 

TOY, FURNITURE, CRAFT & GAME 



Wheels • Spindles 
• Balls • Knobs 
• Shaker pegs • And more! 

Since 1927! Send $1.00 for Catalog. 

£Jwcmw wom padoucTs go. 

P.O. Box 8246PW 

Northfield, IL 60093 • (312)446-5200 



Our special Hardware Kit Includes cat Door Harp 
Plan, Music wire, Tuning Pins and Clapper Balls. 
you supply the remaining wood. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

MAIL TODAY!! c r:.TLVo?L°' 

#7292 Door Harp Hardware Parts and Plan. 

.S4.50* Postpaid 

■ mn residents add £•': Tax 


MEISEL HARDWARE SPECIALTIES 

P.O. BOX 70 C-9 MOUND, MN 55364 
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RYOB) TOOLS 

List Sale 

S50CA jjft 't Finijil Sander 70 36 

SU62M F.n^h.ng Sana 1 1 Sh&H 142 99 

1 87075 .ljc?r flutfless Belt Sand 179 H6 

87100 3-.2A- auStliSM Del San* 208 140 

872(HM duHtess Bflin Sand 269 165 

TS380 14 Mnm Box; 629 385 

WS40 7'.' rj amp oiciiai -saw 158 99 

W7J0 0'.' 13 jn»p Cnreiilf *»w 171 125 

JS60 . • • • - . • • 172 99 

JSE60 . 9 $*v*elwnremi; ulSpeed 198 123 

HIM 1 H P Rlurvqe Home* 138 99 

R331 ? H P HoLilCi 220 159 

H500 3 H P Route 265 163 

£3800 Dry&afl acumwir.ver 0-40CO 126 79 

L120U 3V Planer 142 99 

801020AHK : 1 r 2-spd Cordless Dull 

w^rin holaer-Xira special buy 148 95 

TS25IU 10" HMra Bpx 300 179 

SGI000 4ft- H D Mim-Grinder 99 S3 

YOUR ATTENTION PLEASE! 

All Above RYOBI TOOL Prices 

Take Additional 10% OFF Sale Prices 



NEW FROM RYOBI 


MODEL AP-10 10' SURFACE PL 

ANER 


LIST PRICE 699.00 X-TRA SPECIAL 339.00 


LIMITED QUANTITIES 



MILWAUKEE TOOLS 



PRICE 

: BUSTERS Q+y 

Usi 

Sale 

0224-1 

1 a dntl 4 5A magnum 

179 

109 

0234-1 

anil 45A magduni 

179 

M2 

0244-1 

i drill 4 5A magnum 

179 

115 

0222 1 

■> drJi 33A D-IODO rpm 

165 

99 

0228-1 

% drtt 33A O-iOM rpm 

145 

80 

0375 1 

’-I cfeie quarter di.ll 

195 

118 

0210 1 

S Cfittesd di8i 2 ssd 

195 

115 

6539 1 

COrdlKi screwd' rver tga rp^n 

103 

58 

3102-1 

Plmbr* rt an^e drill Jdl 

295 

175 

3002-1 

Eltcirat^anfis n angte kit 

290 

170 

5399 

"t" D-nole rram dni kit 

284 

165 

16761 

H D HvH* Hawg wfes 

375 

230 

6511 

2 su ia±aalt w.ti 

287 

118 

6405 

8’n Circfe SJw 

199 

122 

67501 

Oywaii driver CMtKJO 

141 

85 

6798 1 

Tek icrawdr.vnr 

173 

105 

6226 

2 v banouw wta&t* 

416 

250 

6234 

TSC -bandsaw wAase 

416 

250 

6507 

TSC tai^ill xk.JW 

219 

129 

£170 

I*' chop saw 

349 

209 

6012 

OrDiW candor 3S' * 7 3 «' 

179 

100 

6014 

Orbital samier a > x9',' 

189 

108 

6305 

6 '■*' censtesa eitde saw 

239 

134 

5T53-1 

DrywaM driver 35* 

125 

73 

8977 

Vgr lamy] heal ggn 

108 

70 

0214-1 

' k v spd r-rjicllnss drill 

209 

125 

53971 

... v spd hammei dull cl 

227 

145 

0211-1 

^' cordless driver dJ.n 

205 

120 

0212-1 

v tpd CoqJ|«s drill 

229 

125 

537M 

v spd Hammer DrilrKu 

313 

199 

3107-1 

•j ' v spd Ri Angi-e Oral Kir 

305 

189 

1854-1 

§-(40oi hgln jhgnh-'-lOA 

530 

350 

6232 

4 -.i' sanqsaw wicaae 

452 

275 

6747-1 

Drywal! dr:ver-i>2600 

141 

85 

0230-1 

3 .4"dr,JI D-17PO rpffl 

165 

100 

3300-1 

'.-1' .• spd Ha^um Pn urge k- 

279 

180 

5820 

fipuie* 1 HP -8 amp 

289 

175 

5660 

Rputer 194 HP - 10 amp 

299 

180 

5680 

Router 5 HP — 12 amp 

350 

220 

5455 

778' polrsher 1750 rpm 

199 

130 

5535 

7 Pd sher 2800 rpm 

209 

140 

6215 

16“ -effem saw 

229 

140 

8975 

Heal gun 

81 

55 

6366 

7V*" Circular am 

187 

105 

6368 

7iv ■ cucular saw 

216 

125 

Model 6388 iifetiKlM CT bladd. np fence 1 

Gome 4 blarlp wrench Model 6368 


1_ 

includes aH el lim apnve e*u$ case 



BRAHD NEW 




MODEL RA200 BY RYO8I 
BENCH TOP RADIAL 8v." 




SPECIAL SALE 225.00 



I X-TRA SPECIAL FREUD MODEL LU73M010 


60 TOUTH RIB BLADE 10" 




UST 79- SALE ?7 




5 FOR 119 




FREUD SAW BLADES 
%" Bore — Industrial Grade 
CARBIDE TIPPED SAWBLADES 

Irtfrt NO DKCimtum Oum Tee® Ust Sai 
LU72MO10 GonT Pwrp 10- 4(3 68.58 3 

UU82M010 Cnl-OH 10' 6D 86.40 i 

LU84M011 Combination 10" M 74.51 3 

W&SMP13 CuMDt?W BO IIOjSB 6 

LM72M010 Ripping 10' 24 64J5 3 


DS 306 S' QiVSu 

OS 308 S' Dado 

PS2D3 Oert l Puip 7 14 

PS303 Plywood 7 ft 


MAKITA CORDLESS 


6070DW . V*r SwJ Hev ^ 
6071DWK7* Vte S(W Hpv 
wr.remova.cte bell 
4300WD i § Saw 
5081 DW : , Saw K.i 
5600DW 

9035DW Fimiaiung Sana** 
6010DWK ' Cordless Dm Kir 

60105DW ■, Cprpleu Dm 

8400DW " Hammer CM I 

0*3009D* Angle Ofilf 

6010DL Drill w/Fiashighl 

6012HDW 1 ,' 2 spd Dmrsr Dm 
w7£M S Me'iil £..v*hj 
DKT002 ' .' 01,11 w/Flufthi Li 
6710DW Cgrdtess Soewdvr Kit 


M 74.51 37 

00 MOjSB 62 

24 54j85 34 

139.00 92 

170.00 105 

24 27 17.50 

40 33 20.50 


Mode! 

MAKITA BATTERIES 

Ust 

Sale 

7.2 Voll 


40 

27 

9.6 Voll 


44 

29 

10.8 Vol 


99 

66 

MAKITA TOOLS 



Model 


Usi 

Sale 

5O07NBA 

7’-i ' Saw wIFtoe Btahn 

186 

114 

5008NBA 8 ■*" Saw w/Efec Brahe 

212 

130 

B04510 

Santtv 

92 

43 

9900B 

3' X 2t belt sander 

234 

119 

9924 B 

3' X ?4- hnl| Sander 

222 

130 

9924DB 

3 X 2i btaefti) vripag 

248 

130 

9035 

'■ j Eileen nn-sh sandev 

96 

48 

9045B 

■>t asiw* Imnn zander 

186 

90 

9045N 

siv tm sand «ribeg 

190 

105 

4200N 

4^ circ saw 7 5 amp 

182 

93 

5201NA 

tCfe cart saw- i2 amp 

438 

215 

4300BV 

vJSp jig saw 35 antp 

234 

117 

43018V 

PrC ‘Jftp rig wm 36 amp 

248 

125 

JR3HWL 

2 5p reerp saw w.tve- 

198 

120 

JR3000V 

u-s reosp saw wfcase 

208 

110 

LSI000 

Now ip" Mitre Be* 

396 

198 

9820-2 

BUde Sharpener 

288 

159 

410 

□usi Collection Und 

410 

269 

3705 

(Jllsef Trimmer 

218 

115 

1900BW 

3 l 4" plamH wlCWt 

198 

93 

1100HD 

■ ptanei vriease 

328 

168 

92 (ITS PC 

J- Sandar-Rqfcsner 

250 

140 

36018 

i Li np rnuier 

218 

115 

3700 B 

'ft hp (r^fimer 

162 

82 

95018 

4 Gundnr Kit 

119 

55 

B04530 

6" Rourtd Sander 

98 

48 

DA3000R , angle dr-4 

212 

129 

DP4700 

'■i vf&p w.'tev Jfl ifep 

178 

92 

HP1030W ). ■; r hammer drill wes 

168 

98 

6300LR 

' i' angle (Inrl w.'rev 

288 

152 

S4191B-2W 

W' a sp hammet wfcs 

268 

150 

2708W 

S'.-x TaWe Saw 

348 

196 

GV5000 

Disc Sadder 

106 

53 

6800DB 

£6M xpm 3 5 amp 

146 

79 

68OOD0V 

Qi?50Q rpm 35 amp 

156 

89 

680108 

4DQ0 ipm 3 a aj»ip 

146 

79 

6801D8V D-4000 rpm 35 

156 

39 

2030n 

12“ pfentHliginier 

2580 

1475 

2040 

15^*'' planer 

2180 

1195 

1B05B 

6 V planer kii w/case 

498 

265 

JVI600 

vJU speed Jig S.1W 

178 

89 

JV2000 

var speed orb. ng saw 

198 

too 

5005BA 

5Vj" circular saw 

192 

98 

5007N8 

7'A' Circ Saw 

158 

94 

95038H 

4 '' f ^ndffl-.gvmder hfl 

166 

95 

4014NV 

vaiTspaaa blower 

168 

79 

DP3720 

ki drm Rev 0-i#D0 rpm 

99 

47 

6510LVR \ dtiD Rw 0-1500 rpm 

144 

65 

60138R 

ft' Dn« rsv 6 amp 

208 

too 

5402A 

10" C me Lifer Saw - t2 amp 

542 

315 

3612BR 

3 HP Ptunge Romer 

338 

172 

9401 

4i24 b«lt Sender wybeg 

288 

160 


SKIL SIZ2LERS 



Model 


Usi 

Sale 

5510 

(6&1) 5ft' Cue S*w 

130 

63 

5625 

(552s 6ft’ Circ Saw 

164 

108 

5650 

T553S 7ft J Ciht. Saw 

164 

108 

5665 

(654j 0 'j ' Cite Saw 

185 

118 

5750 

(0O7| 7' - " C-IX Drop Fort 

175 

115 

5765 

C000S 0'-. - Cirt Drpp Foot 

204 

130 

5790 

(fllOt =P'-. ■ Circ Drop Foot 

350 

225 

5825 

(367) 6ft' Worm Saw 

252 

135 

5865 

[825) 8 1 -* ' Worm Saw 

277 

149 

3810 

ItT Mnre Saw 

349 

169 

7565 

Palm Sander 

69 

37 


SKIL BRAND NEW MODEL 7735-04 

n 

12 Volt PrioiessvDpial Cordless L 

Speeu 

□rtt. Xt* Special Cpmplere Wife Charger. 


2 fiaitexy Hacks and Case 




LIST 210 SALE 119 




— X-TRA SPECIAL •• 

. 


WORLD FAMOUS #77 



7V4 " WORM SAW 




UST 254 SALE 129 




DELTA STATIONARY 
TOOL SELL-A-TH0N 

34-410 Saw Compleie 
W/1 ft H P moi-or 4 stand 
679.00 

33-150 Saw Buck 

Special Sale 499.00 


28-283F i a 9.in?S $.iw 
wJenclasM stand 8 
ft H P mrjlof 
599.00 

43-122 LI Duly Shaper 
fritting S i kP motor 
499.00 

HITACHI 15 MITRE SAW »C15FB 
LIST 630 - SALE 389 
15" C.T. BLADE - SALE 125 



SsgE 

Z^uj 

oSfcj 

5 pc 

I 

2sa 


PIRANHA By Black & Decker 

CARBIDE TOOTH SAW BLADE 
- Advanced Saw blade leChnotogy EjctluttW 
design uut periorms regvjt caibideBlaaes 
• An djcciif’nr aif-pxKpose blade 


73-756 ■B-IO 

73-rn | r-jja 

73-737 7SM 

73-757 74M 

73-750 | 0 

73-750 ; fl irt 
73-739 g 

*3-TW 9 

73-740 10 


Who Has The Saws That Cut 
ft Across The Board? 
BLACK & DECKER of course!!! 


3900 21 95 

-«66 2215 

2S52 10 25 

64-M ■■■:. 
309fl 1700 

6J90 i 3575 


REMINGTON FASTENER SYSTEM 


POWER IOADS 

29278 Gray - L»ghi Duly 4.25 

29280 Brown - Medium Duly 4.25 

29282 Green - Heavy Duly 4.25 

29284 Yellow - Entra Heavy Dirty 4.25 

STANDARD P!N 

58047 SP75 [ft . 3.85 

58048 SPlOOjI i 4.40 

58049 SP1M Oft') 5.35 

58050 £P150|1'!-| 5.85 

58051 S-P2QO (2 j 7.35 

58052 5P250 (2-ft"> 8.35 

SENC0 AIR POWERED NAILERS 

SFN1 Finishing u Ift- 349 269 

SFN2 Finishing la 2ft- 529 398 

SN2 StwMthmg ■ Siding, pic 525 395 

M2 Aa Purpoae 440 330 

SN4 -T-rmst; Framing etc 635 485 

LS2 Moulding & Trjm 325 259 

LS4 Moulding 4 Thm 330 265 

THE NEXT STEP IN CORDLESS 
PROFESSIONAL POWER TOOLS FROM PANASONIC 
Model EYtiftyfl learures jfc - 

iLeyleia chuck V 96 wi*1 
2 speed — 350 low - 1 DM h..gh Jr 

tvghes torgua - 143 ,n its 5 position I 
CluKl* 1 tldul CFlftrger gUi 

cnrmp'ele wrease - bauery charger |E 

Lisi Pnce 209.00 Special Sale 135JW 

Model EY561B leatures " ^ 

iBCOtrt keyed chuck 
7 2 vdl! 2 apecd — 300 low - BBO high 
torque in lew - 104 in lbs 5 position H 
dutch 1 hour charger 


Model EY5&10 features 
Jacobs keyeiri chuck ’ u 
7? voll one speed - 46d rpm 


LI si Price 119.00 Special Sale 79.00 

EYWOe-gfibattenes List 59.70 Sale 44.00 
EV961B-7.2 baJler^s Us! 46.30 Sale 33.00 
EY991B Keyless chucn Usi 35.00 Sale 26.00 
EY5B1B 7W9 Hofeler (Pis EY570B & EY561H| 
Ust 10.20 Sale 8.00 

* NEW LOW PRICES* 

PONY CLAMP FIXTURES 
- JORGENSON - 

Lots 

Model List Sale ol 12 

*50 tor I*' 8lact Pipe 11,23 7,15 79.00 

*52 br IV Black P<» 936 6.10 67.50 

••MAKITA NEW TOOLS*• 

Model Ust Sale 

6092DW lurdleas Drtvqr Drill Kir 
2 Spa -vhj apd rev wio 
ctulch complele *7t3rse 208 106 

6093DW I'ferdfess Driver Orm K4 

2 Spa -var S0d rev and 0 
stage larqi* seftmg 
Complete wita&e 224 119 

6891 DW .IferdlesE Dryrt-ait 

Sctswdrrver Krt 0-1*00 
R PM-Li weight - 29m 
complete wteBw 204 109 

3620 Ife HP Plunge Routc^ 70 
ikmp-24.0tJD R PM 

cdcnpleie wTcase 166 89 

*302C F pctromc Saw orbvial 

var spd B amp 256 139 

50778 7"'j ' Hypoic 1 Saw 

(rpmtfar lo worm drive) 

13 amp-4.300 R.P.M 250 133 


Model 

WORM DRIVE SAWS 

Usi 

Sale 

3050 

6ft' 1Z amp - 4:600 rpm 

247 

169 

3051 

7ft- 13 *mp ■ 4300 'i*fi 

232 

135 

3052 

flft 1 13 amp ■ 4500 *pm 

247 

169 


BUILDERS SAW CAT 



3030 

7ft “ 13 amp ■ 5SD0 rpm 

155 

100 

3035 

0ft ' 1.3 amp - 5000 rpm 

175 

125 

3034 

7ft“ 13 amp 5800 rpm 

162 

110 

3033 

8ft “ 13 *mp_- 5800 rpm 

162 

115 

BLACK & DECKER CORDLESS 

192D 

*4" Rev H S Drill Kp: 

174 

99 

1921 

V Rev H S Drill 

135 

84 

1930 

VRev H 5 Dr n Kil w/cs 

1ST 

103 

1940 

V Rev High-largue Drill K>: 

174 

99 

1941 

H” Rev. Hgh iorgue Dni! 

135 

85 

1950 

Rw H^ncqjiH Dnn Nn wts 

181 

105 

1970 

V Flev High-torque 




Scrudrill w/c 5 

188 

117 

1975 

Rev High-lcjrquP Scrudrill 

162 

105 

1980 

Rev AOi ClUKh 




Scrudrill Kit 

184 

100 

1985 

V Ffev Adj CluKhScrudri 

158 

98 

2901 

Flev HS Cfelch Scrittnli 

192 

118 

2931 

. Re-ir HigFMjprque Clutch 




Seresvdrive- 

192 

118 

5930 

V Hamme- Drui Kir 

199 

124 

5921 

V Hirfinfer Drdl 

169 

110 

NOTE: 

IF YOU PURCHASE A *1940 - * 

1950 OR 


*1980 8 & D CORDLESS RECEIVE A 


★ 

$5-00 SPIFF CHECK FROM US. 

★ 

BOSCH TOOLS 

Usi 

Sale 

1581VS 

tgp H*ndJ( J*g Saw 

225 

129 

15B2VS 

Ban el Grip 3g Caw 

126 

119 

1942 

Heal Gun 66CP-900® 

99 

69 

1272 

3r.24- Belt Sander 

259 

159 

12720 

3x24' Bell Sander wroag 

274 

169 

1273 

4xE4- Beil Sander 

274 

169 

12730 

4x24- Beit Sander vwtrag 

289 

179 

11212 

SJHofl V SOS fiafe-¥ 

329 

175 

192WSKR V&y/Sp Cordless 2 Spd 

169 

79 

1196VSR* 

I hammer drill y? 

190 

109 

11WVSB 

ft' ihammer drill - 2 sp vs 

199 

119 

PORTER CABLE TOOLS 


Model 


Ust 

Sale 

630 

i H P Ra/ler —68 AMP 

150 

93 

690 

1 . H P Rauler — 8 AMP 

194 

114 

691 

ift HP Pfeule' D-Hdfe 

218 

129 

536 

1 ’.’ H P Speedm-atit Reufer 

300 

184 

518 

3HP floulBr b Speed 

490 

323 

520 

3 H P Rtjwler ft AMP 

460 

298 

309 

Trimmer 38 AMP 

130 

84 

310 

Tnmmer 3 AMP 

190 

124 

312 

Trimmer 0*l5W Base 

205 

133 

319 

Trimmer - Till Bass 

215 

138 

695 

H.D. tft H R RcuierfShaper 

278 

190 

696 

H.D Shaper Table 

149 

104 

351 

3 x 21 Bell Sander w/o Bag 

189 

125 

352 

3 x 21 Bell Sander w/Bag 

199 

115 

360 

3 x 24 Bell Sander w/8ag 

280 

185 

361 

3 x 24 Belt Sander w/o Bag 

260 

175 

362 

4 x 24 Bell Sander w/Bag 

295 

198 

363 

4 x 24 Bell Sander w/o Bag 

280 

185 

587 

7ft Spotrdlmnic 14.5 AMP Saw 

199 

125 

315-1 

7ft Top Hdln 13 AMP 

166 

96 

617 

7ft Push Hdie. 13 AMP 

166 

96 

346-1 

8ft ■ Top Hdie ’-2 AMP 

161 

100 

368-1 

Bft J Tup Hdfe 15 AMP 

176 

110 

314 

4ft" Trrmsa.w 4S AMP 

180 

109 

548 

X H (July Bayonei Saw 

235 

155 

9548 

){.H Duly Saw w/dsw 

255 

169 

9629 

Reap Saw risp 0 AMP 

284 

133 

9627 

Flecip Saw 2 Speed d AMP 

193 

124 

666 

H D. v/sp Drill 

165 

115 

620 

i*- H 0 4 AMP 1000 R PM. 

124 

85 

621 

H □ wap 0.1000 Ft PM 

130 

78 

320 

Abrasive F*iane 

129 

89 

126 

Pbna-PfaM 7 AMP 

265 

179 

9118 

Ptjn*.Ptwie Kd 

299 

186 

653 

Vfetrm-Fhane - Id AMP 

399 

265 

9652 

Wersa-Plano Ku 

419 

275 

7545 

VS DwywsJI Gun H D 

163 

110 

505 

ft shi jjad sanoer 

180 

100 

7511 

ft" v. sp dni 5 2 amp 

164 

102 

7514 

ft - V SP fr?SO R □ drill 

169 

104 

666 

V » □ risp T mste 4A 

165 

110 

303 

PauK remover 

220 

145 

304 

7’dAc santfer 4000 rpm 

175 

110 

305 

7 - diK polisher 2000 rpm 

175 

110 

367 

3ft plant 65 amp 

187 

120 

537 

ift HP router d hdie 

315 

189 


X TRA SPECIAL BY 



PORTER CABLE 

Ust 

Sale 

9118 

Fferfe Plane- Ki| 

299 

185 

7548 

Top Handle J,g Saw 

199 

MS 

7648 

Barrel Gr.p Jig Saw 

199 

119 

330 

Bloc Sander v 4 Sheel 

90 

52 


BUY ANY 71/4 " CIRCULAR SAW IN THIS AD AND RECEIVE ONE 71/4 " — 24 TOOTH SANDVIK 
GENUINE TUNGSTEN CARBIDE CONTRACTORS SAW BLADE — A $6.95 VALUE COMPLETELY FREE OF CHARGE. 
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Popular Woodworking 






Dependable Versatility 

Strong Tool Design and its’ ever expanding family of fine 
woodworking tools has virtually every power tool needed to 
complete a woodworking project. 

Featured here are two of our dependable line, the Joint 
Matic 4200 and the 2015 Two Speed Scroll Saw. For more 
information on our versatile product line please write to us 
today in care of the address below. 

20425 Beatrice, Dept. PW, Livonia, Michigan 48152 

Visa and Mastercard Accepted 


Strong 


TOOL 

DESIGN 


QJ takes the frustration out of joint construction. 

Quik-Joint Fastening System 




MM Pfm System 


TheO-J Fastening 
System will take the 
frustration out of 
Joint construction. 
No more problems 
associated with 
dowel joints-much 
faster than tongue- 
and-groove joint. 


BanctiTop Adaptor System 


Don't Watt-Sand for our eampte and brochur*. 


Router Master 


Introducing a New Concept in Bench Top Routing— 
NO clamping or special jigs for bench top routing. 
WOODWORKERS- ROUT THOSE IRREGULAR 
SHAPES OR SMALL PIECES WITH EASE WITH 
THE HELP OF THE NEW ROUTER MASTER. 

Router Matter is a specially 
designed pad that allows 
the user to rout small pieces 
without damping or nailing 
Router Master is a uniquely 
formulated, high-density 
bonded urethane. 

Send for your Router Master today $9.95 shipping 
included. Dealer Inquiries welcome. 



Kencraft Co. 


5212 TnetaRd. Dept. WJ Totodo.Oh 43612 
TeL # (419)478-4241 or 535-1512 


TOOLS ON SALE" 

AMERICA’S LOWEST PRICED TOOLS 
+PLUS+ •••FREE••• freight On Every item 


BOSCH LAMINATE TRIMMERS 
‘QUALITY YOU CAN HOLD ON TO”™ 

ALL NEW DESIGNS - INTERCHANGEABLE BASES — 
NEW MORE POWERFUL MOTORS 


Model Description List Sale 

1608 5.6 AMP — 3.5# UL Listed. 129 75 

1608L Same As Above W/Trim Guide . 135 79 

1608T 5.6 AMP — Tilt Base UL Listed. 149 89 

1609 5.6 AMP — Offset Base UL Listed. 189 115 


1609K Laminate Installer’s Kit Supplied With 1609 Offset Base 
Laminate Trimmer, Tilt Base, Router Base, Laminate 
Trimming Guide, y«" Collet, Collet Nut, 2 Wrenches, 2 
MM Hex Key, 4 MM Hex Key, Steel Case 

LIST 269.00 SALE 159.00 

BOSCH SHOP ROUTERS 

Model Description List Sale 

1601 1 H P. — 790 Watt Motor — 25,500 R.P.M. ... 149 84 

1602 11/2 H.P. — 1000 Watt Motor - 25,000 R.P.M. . 185 105 

1603 IV 2 H.P. D-Hdle Style 1000 Watt. 209 115 

1604 PA H P. 10 AMP 25,000 R.PM. 209 115 

1606 1% H.P. D-Hdle Style 1120 Watt. 233 128 

93940 Overarm Router W/O Motor. 1000 795 

93950 Overarm Router W/#90300M 3Vi H.P. 

Router Motor. 1140 895 

COMPLETE STOCK BOSCH ROUTER BITS ANY QUANTITY - 30% DISC. TILL 10-31-87 


1987 TOOL CATALOG AVAILABLE 

Ml IMI-Fne 1-MMZM457 - In Mlnnoab Ml (812) 224410 
SEND CHECK - MONEY ORDER — VISA — MASTERCARD — DISCOVER — WE 

SEVEN CORNERS ACE HOW. Inc. 

216 West 7th St. • St Paul. MN 55102 • Eat. 1933 


August/September 1987 
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Events of Interest to Woodworkers 


August 1-August 6. Portland, OR 

A Contemporary Wood Exhibit curated by Sam 
Maloof. For more information contact Linda An- 
tolic, Contemporary Crafts Gallery, 3934 SW 
Corbett, Portland, OR 97201, or call (503) 223- 
2659. 

August-September 30. Pittsfield, MA 

Shaker Workmanship 1987 showcasing baskets, 
iron and tin ware, popular and leather work, textiles, 
woodwork, and miniture items. At the Hancock 
Shaker Village. For more information contact Joan 
D. Clemons, Hancock Shaker Village, P.O. Box 
898, Pittsfield, MA 01202, or call (413) 443-0188. 
August 3-September 23 
Shopsmith Academics announces courses in jigs, 
cabinetmaking, veneers, turning, and fundamentals. 
Call for specific dates and locations nearest you 1- 
800-762-7555. 

August 6-August 30. Seattle, WA 

A show of furniture by Tom Deady. For more 
information contact Cheryl Peterson, Northwest 
Gallery of Fine Woodworking, 202 First Ave. 
South, Seattle, WA 98104 or call (206) 625-0542. 

August 9-12. Chicago, II 

1987 National Hardware Show at the McCormick 
Place Complex. For more information contact Pat 
Dolson. Cahners Exposition Group, Cahners Plaza, 
999 Summer St., Stamford, CT 06905 or call (203) 
964-0000. 

August 9-14 & 24-28. Marshall, NC 

Windsor chairmaking and white oak basketry work¬ 
shops at the Country Workshops. For more informa¬ 
tion contact Country Workshops, 90 Mill Creek Rd., 
Marshall, NC 28753 or call (704) 656-2280. 

August 9-15. Frontenac, MN 

4th annual Villa Maria Woodcarving Workshop. 
Classes offered include relief carving, animal carv¬ 
ing, and western caricatures. For more information 
write to P.O. Box 37051, Minneapolis, MN 55437. 

August 13-16. Claremont, CA 

Southern California Woodworking Conference on 
the campus of Harvey Mudd College with demon¬ 
strations and workshops by Sam Maloof, Rude 


Build an Heirloom 

Rocking Horse 
measures 35'’x58'' 

Easy to follow 
plan 

Order plan #400 
Only $9.50 


r 


FULL SIZE 
PLANS 



ifW' 

Vs> ^ 


0=03 


Mr Gum ball 
is a big 6 ’x16" 
Plan #325 
Only $3.50 
Pans available 
See catalog 
One men wood 
balls loe each 



Candle Cup$16.00per 100 
Mini Cup . . . .$7.00 per 100 

Shaker Peg $16.00per 100 
Mmi Peg .. . .$6.00per 100 

$5.00 per 100 
$7.00 per 100 
$10.00 per 100 
$15.00 per 100 
$18.00 per 100 
Axle pegs for above 
WAP-1 $4.00 per 100 


Shipping Charge $2.50 72 page catalog $1.00 

We accept V1SA/MC Phone(516) 462-6228 N.Y Res.addtax 


ARMOR Dept. P Box 445, E. Northport, NY 11731 


Osolnik, Art Carpenter, and others. For more infor¬ 
mation contact Howard Lewin, Southern California 
Woodworking Conference, 264 Arbolada Dr., Ar¬ 
cadia, CA 91006 or call (213) 679-2485. 

August 17-21. Raleigh, NC 

1987 Sales Training Seminar at North Carolina 
State University’s School of Forest Resourses. For 
more information contact R. Franklin Brown, Jr., 
Suite A-109,251 West Dekalb Pike, King of Prissia, 
PA 19406 or call (215) 265-6658. 

August 21-23. Berlin Fairgrounds, CT 

Summer Craft Festival. For more information con¬ 
tact Arts & Crafts Festivals, Inc., P.O. Box 412, 
Canton, CT 06019 or call (203) 693-6335. 

September 3-27. Seattle, WA 

A collection of furniture and wood artistry at the 
Northwest Gal lery of Fine Woodworking. For more 
information contact Cheryl Peterson, Northwest 
Gallery of Fine Woodworking, 202 First Ave. S., 
Seattle, WA 98104 or call (206) 625-0542. 

September 4-6. Nashville, TN 

Tennessee Woodworking Show at the Nashville 
Convention Center, West Hall, 601 Commerce St., 
Nashville, TN. For more information call (213)477- 
8521 in California or 1-800-826-8257. 

September 5-7. Lancaster, PA 

9th Annual Long’s Park Art and Craft Festival. For 
more information contact Long’s Park Arts & Crafts 
Festival, P.O. Box 5153, Lancaster, PA 17601. 

September 11-13. Cincinnati, OH 

Greater Cincinnati Woodworking Show at the Cin¬ 
cinnati Convention Center, North Hall, 525 Elm St., 
Cincinnati, OH. For more information call (213) 
477-8521 in California or 1-800-826-8257. 

September 11-14. North Bend, OR 

The International Wood Collectors Society annual 
meeting at North Bend, Oregon. For more informa¬ 
tion contact A.V. “Swede” Pearson, 6957 North 
Montana, Portland, OR 97217 or call (503) 289- 
1974. 

September 12-13.Wrightstown, PA 

“Pennsylvania Crafts Festival” at the Grange Fair¬ 
grounds. For more information contact United Craft 
Enterprises, Box 326, MasonviJIe, NY 13804 or call 
(607) 265-3792. 

September 12-13. Livermore, CA 

California Carvers Guild annual woodcarving show 
at The Bam, 3000 Pacific Ave., Livemore. For more 
information contact Liz Finigan, 587 South N St., 
Livermore, CA or call (415) 447-3186. 

September 16-19. Montreal, Quebec 

Semi-annual meeting of the Wood Products Manu¬ 
facturers Association at the Four Seasons Hotel in 
Montreal, Quebec. For more information contact 
Mr. Albert Bibeau, Wood Products Manufacturing 
Assoc., 52 Racette Ave, Gardner, MA 01440 or call 
(617) 632-3923. 

September 18-20. Detroit, MI 

Woodworking Show at Michigan Fairgrounds, 
Detroit. For more information contact The Wood¬ 
working Show, 1516 So. Pontius Ave., Los Ange¬ 
les, CA 90025 or call (213) 477-8521. 

September 18-20. Manassas, VA 

7th Annual Virginia Crafts Festival at the Prince 
William County Fairgrounds. For more information 
send three first class stamps for postage to: Dean 


Verdier, Sugarloaf Mountain Works, Inc., 20251 
Century Blvd., Germantown, MD 20874 or call 
(301)540-0900. 

September 18-October 18. Athens,OH 

American contemporary works in wood display at 
the Dairy Bam Southeastern Ohio Cultural Arts 
Center. For more information contact the American 
Contemporary Works in Wood, P.O. Box 747, 
Athens, OH 45701 or call (614) 592-4981. 

September 19-20. Harwinton, CT 

Farmington Valley Craft Expo at the Harwinton 
Fair Grounds. For more information contact Arts & 
Crafts Festivals, Inc., P.O. Box 412, Canton, CT 
06019 or call (203) 693-6335. 

September 21-25. Memphis, TN 

Hardwood Flooring Installation School. Complete 
information and applications are available from 
members or by writing the National Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, 804 Sterick Building, 8 
N. Third St., Memphis, TN 38103 or call (901) 526- 
OS 16. 

September 23-November 12. 

Brookfield, CT 

Brookfield Craft Center Inc. announces their 1987 
fall workshops in technique, children’s furniture, 
hand joinery, veneer inlaying, and small shop pro¬ 
duction with artisans Frank Klauzs, Tom Duffy and 
others. For more information contact Brookfield 
Craft Center Inc., P.O. Box 122, 286 Whisconier 
Rd., Brookfield, CT 06804 or call John Russel (203) 
775-4526 or Debra Porter (203) 853-6155. 

September 24-26. Burbank, CA 

Wood Carvers Expo at the Los Angeles Equestrian 
Center in Burbank. For more information contact 
CCG Headquarters in San Simeon (805) 927-4718 
or call Ross Stage (818) 843-4348. 

September 25-27. Del Mar, CA 

San Diego Woodworking Show at the Del Mar 
Fairgrounds, Crosby Hall, 2260 Jimmy Durante 
Blvd., Del Mar. For more information contact (213) 
477-8521. 

October 1-3. Philadelphia, PA 

1st Annual Symposium. Lexington Conference 
Center, Lexington trade show, demonstrations. 
Registration is $125 members $175 for nonmem¬ 
bers; spouse agenda $65 extra. For more informa¬ 
tion contact the American Association of 
Woodturners, P.O. Box 982, San Marcos, TX 78667 
or call Bob Rubel (512) 396-8689. 

October 1-November 8. Seattle, WA 

Northwest Invitational Showing of “Form! Func¬ 
tion-Furniture.” For more information contact 
Cheryl Peterson, Northwest Gallery of Fine Wood¬ 
working, 202 First Ave. S., Seattle, WA 98104 or 
call (206) 625-0542. 

October 9-11. Rockford, IL 

Woodworking World at the Metro Center. For more 
information contact Christine E. Murphy, Wood¬ 
working World Shows, P.O. Box 796, RT 3 at 
Cummings Hill Rd., Plymouth, NH 03264 or call 
(603) 536-3768. 

October 10-12. Flemington, NJ 

Flemington Crafts Festival at the Flemington Fair¬ 
grounds. For more information contact United Craft 
Enterprises, Box 326, Masonville, NY 13804orcall 
(607) 265-3792. 
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WOODWORKING 

SHOWS* >'Vj 

machinery. 

tools—supplies 


HUN \wpr &^and Tools • Supplies 
Machinery . Power . 


Tennessee 
Gtr. Cincinnati 
San Diego 
Twin Cities 

Pittsburgh 

Metro-Detroit 

Oregon 

W. Washington 

So. California 


, Sept. 4-5-6 
■Sept. H-12-13 
• Sept- 25-26-27 
. Oct. 16-17-18 
. Oct. 23-24-25 
. Oct. 30-Nov. 3 
. Nov. 1 3 ' 14 '^ 
.Nov 20-21-22 
- Dec. 4-5-6 


a« 5 Sr 5 £ 


^ KirbV — MicftsGl 

_— 


\_)VJ _— - 

>800-826-8257^^[^“^ 30-5 pSScTime 


The One Level For Every Job 



LED DISPLAY Green light in the center means “on level." 

Red lights off-center mean "not there yet." Most importantly, 
the LED display shows up brightly in low light situations. 

LEVELTONE An audio tone signals leveling accuracy — even 
from a distance. A real bonus when you need both hands on 
the job. 

PROTRACTOR DIAL Dial the angle to your predetermined 
degree and take a reading. Or determine an unknown angle 
by laying the level on a given plane and turn the dial until 
the light turns green. 

MODULAR DESIGN Levelite snaps onto the center of our 
exclusively designed wide base aluminum rails, available 
in popular lengths. Just select the length you 
need for any job and 
attach Levelite. 

PROUDLY MANUFACTURED IN THE U.S.A. 


LEVELITE ELECTRONIC 

LEVEL .$49.95 

LEVELITE w/ 

2 FT. RAIL. .$59.90 

3 FT. RAIL. .$64.90 

4 FT. RAIL. .$69.90 
6 FT. RAIL. .$79.90 

SPECIAL: 
LEVELITE w/ 

2’, 4’, 6’ RAILS 

$99.95 


Dealer Inquiries Welcome 

Add $3.00 postage & handling for EACH item. 

WA residents add 7.8% sales tax. 

****MC or VISA users may PHONE (206) 734-0602**** 

Enclose check or money order payable to: 

Fourth Corner International, Inc. 

P.O. Box 5448, Bellingham, WA 98227 


****• FT Toot 

SPH.fcTCHfArRYu.. 



“I call it my 

‘Barlow and a Block of Wood Therapy! ’ 


TOOLS ON SALE” 

AMERICA’S LOWEST PRICED TOOLS 

+PLUS+ •••FREE 9 ** Freight On Every Item 


3M BRAND 

"THREE-M-ITE” RESIN BOND CLOTH, EXTRA WEIGHT OPEN COAT BELTS 
• ^ CHECK YOUR GRIT • ^ CHECK YOUR SIZE • 

• ^ LET YOUR SAVINGS BE YOUR PRIZE! • 

SIZE 3" x 18" SIZE 3" x 24" 


120X 

Box of 10. 

. 9.20 Case of 50 

43.70 

120X 

Box of 10 

10.65 Case of 50 

50.50 

100X 

Box of 10 

9.20 Case of 50 

43.70 

100X 

Box of 10 

10.65 Case of 50 

50.50 

SOX 

Box ol 10 

9.40 Case of 50 

44.65 

80X 

Box of 10 

10.80 Case ol 50 

51.30 

sox 

8ox of 10 

9.70 Case of 50 

46.00 

BOX 

Box of 10 

11.40 Case of 50 

54.15 

sox 

Box of 10 

.10.15 Case ol 50 

48.20 

SOX 

Box of 10 

11.70 Case of 50 

55.50 

36X 

Box of 10 

10.80 Case of 50 

51.30 

40X 

Box of 10 

12.20 Case of 50 

57.95 





36X 

Box of 10 

12.70 Case of 50 

60.30 


SIZE 3" x 21" 



SIZE 4" x 24" 


120X 

Box of 10 

9.90 Case of 50 

47.00 

120X 

Box of 10 

16.50 Case of 50 

78.35 

100X 

Box of 10 

9.90 Case of 50 . 

47.00 

100X 

Box ol 10 

16.50 Case of 50 

78.35 

SOX 

Box of 10 

10.15 Case of 50 

48.20 

sox 

Box of 10 

17.90 Case of 50 

85.00 

BOX 

Box of 10 

.10.65 Case of 50 

50.50 

60X 

Box of 10 

18.50 Case of 50 

87.85 

SOX 

Box of 10 

10.65 Case of 50 

50.50 

50X 

Box of 10 

17.10 Case of 50 

81.20 

4 OX 

Box of 10 

.11.40 Case of 50 

54.15 

40X 

Box of 10 

19.60 Case of 50 

93.00 

36X 

Box of 10 

11.70 Case of 50 

55.50 

36X 

Box of 10 

20,40 Case of 50 

96.90 


PORTER CABLE #330 - PALM SANDER LIST 90.00 SALE 52.00 
PORTER CABLE #505 — Vs SHEET SANDER LIST 180.00 SALE 100.00 


#13599 

ST1KET- 

DISPENSER 

LIST 18.50 

SALE 14.00 

#13608 

80 GRIT — 

10 YD. ROLL 

LIST 13.00 

SALE 9.00 

#13600 

100 GRIT — 

10 YD. ROLL 

LIST 11.50 

SALE 8.40 

#13620 

120 GRIT — 

10 YD. ROLL 

LIST 11.50 

SALE 8.40 

#13618 

180 GRIT — 

10 YD. ROLL 

LIST 11.50 

SALE 8.40 

#13622 

220 GRIT - 

10 YD. ROLL 

LIST 11.50 

SALE 8.40 


3M BRAND NON-TOXIC PARTICLE MASK #8500 
BOX OF 50 — 9.50 CASE OF 600 — 85.00 
3M BRAND RESPIRATOR - HEAVY DUTY W/2 STRAPS 
BOX OF 15 - 13.00 CASE OF 180 - 130.00 


1987 TOOL CATALOG AVAILABLE 

Call Toll-Free 140042*4457 - In Minnesota Call <612) 2244859 
SEND CHECK - MONEY ORDER - VBA - MASTERCARD - DISCOVER - ACE 

SEVEN CORNERS ACE HOW. Inc. 

216 West 7th St. • St. Paul, MN 55102 • Est. 1933 
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"I've used Daly's wood finishes for more Than 30 
years and my father used them long before I began wood 
working. These Daly's people really care about wood. 
You can tell by the quality. They love wood the same way 
I do and they know how to make it beautiful. 

"I wonder why more stores don't carry Daly's?" 

Dal/s isn't everywhere. 

Daly's oil finishes, stains, bleaches and finish 
removers—more than 24 products in 
all —are manufactured at a factory 
in Seattle by the Daly family. It's 
been that way for 50 years. ^ 

Daly's products are man¬ 
ufactured in batches of 300 
gallons or less so that precise 
and personal quality control 
can be maintained at all 



times. Most of the production is sold within a 100 mile 
radius of the factory. The remainder is distributed to fine 
furniture makers and stores all over the world that cater 
to finisher and woodworkers. 

The composition and quality of Daly's products and 
the results they produce has been strongly 
influenced by the large communiries of 
Scandinavian and Japanese woodwork¬ 
ers who live in the Pacific Northwest. These 
fine craftsmen have traditionally been 
Daly's biggest users. 

If you would like to receive a 
complete catalog of Daly's prod¬ 
ucts and learn who carries Daly's 
in your area, please contact Dept.R, 
Daly's..35255toneWayN.,Seattle, 
WA 98103. (206) 633-4276. 


00060 


Finish With The Best! 











• Slash production time by up to 92 percent 

• 15 to 25 minutes production is cut to 2 minutes 

• One machine does all the cuts 

• Versatile RPDC Shaper will make any size raised panel door 

• Cathedral arches without additional set-ups 

• Backed by Hammer's 23 years of experience 

• Write or call today for more information 


Hammer Raised Panel 
Door 


TOOLS ON SALE” 

AMERICA’S LOWEST PRICED TOOLS 
+PLUS+ •••FREE••• Freight On Every item 

••• BRAND NEW BY PORTER CABLE*•• 


MODEL 555 PLATE BISCUIT JOINTER 5 AMP — 
8,000 RPM — WT 6# — 6 TOOTH CARBIDE TIPPED 
BLADE — COMPLETE WITH/STEEL CARRYING CASE 

LIST PRICE 269.00 — 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SALE PRICE 159.00 


BISCUIT BONANZA — BOX OF 1000 


Lots Of Any 

Model Description List Sale 2 Boxes 

5551 Size "O" m" x %". 30 22 40 

5552 Size ‘'10" 2y a " x %" . 30 22 40 

5553 Size “20” 2%" x 1" . 30 22 40 

5554 Asst. Contains “0” - “10” - “20” ... 30 22 40 


PORTER-CABLE BISCUITS ARE MANUFACTURED 
IN THE U.S.A. AND ARE COMPLETELY 
INTERCHANGEABLE IN SIZE AND PERFORMANCE 
WITH FOREIGN-MADE BISCUITS 
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WOODS 


SAWMILL DIRECT. Cocobolo, 
Granadillo Morado (Mexican King- 
wood), Bocote, Partridgewood, Lig¬ 
num Vitae & more. Lumber, turning 
stock, knife blanks logs, extra wide & 
long. Send for Price List. Special! 16 
oz. Cocobolo Carving Mallet - $13.95 
& shipping. Wholesale/Retail. Quality 
at a reasonable price. Tropical Exotic 
Hardwoods of Latin America. P.O. 
Box 1806, Carlsbad, California 
92008. (619) 434-3030. 

QUALITY EXOTIC HARD- 
WOOD - Pink Ivory, Brazilian Rose¬ 
wood, Lemonwood, Cocobolo, Tu- 
lipwood, Snakewood, Ebony, Per¬ 
nambuco, plus many others. Thick 
turning stock, lumber. The Berea 
Hardwoods Co., 125 Jacqueline Dr., 
Berea, OH 44017, (216) 243-4452. 


NATIVE CALIFORNIA 
HARDWOODS 


Expressive California Oak, Exotic Pacific Madrone, Golden 
Tanoak. Swirly Fremont Cottonwood and Colorful Claro 
Walnut. Direct from California’s largest hardwood mill. Free 
catalog or send $7.99 lor a Sample Pack of all species (add 
$4.00 for shipping and handling). 

CAL OAK LUMBER CO. 

1000 Cal Oak Road, Oroville. CA 95965 
(916] 534-1426 


WOOD PRODUCTS 


C LASSIFIED 


FULL SIZE TOY PLANS , wheels, 
kits, and more (freight train, 6 cars 
from 2X4's, $3.25) Catalog $1.00, 
Wood World Plans, 1980 N. Atlantic 
Ave. Suite 906, Cocoa Beach, FL 
32931 


TOOLS 


Repair band saw blades in less 
than two minutes with the 

ELECTRO 

BAND SAW BRAZER 

#101B 

Do inside contour s; 
easier and faster. Make your 
own band saws from coil stock. 

Brazer complete with kit. 

$75.50 

Mfrd.by 

NELSON & JACOBSON, INC. 
3546 NO. CLARK ST. 
_ CHICAGO, ILL. 60657 


FOR SALE 


SAVE BUY DIRECT! BAND SAW 
BLADES. FROM 5’ TO 30’ 
LENGTHS. ALL AMERICAN MADE! 
FOR CATALOG SEND STAMPED 
ENVELOPE TO:FIXMASTER BOX 
49191-7, ATLANTA, GA 30359 



MAKE WOODEN TOYS, whirli¬ 
gigs, classic autos, swing sets, doll 
house crafts, furniture with our plans, 
parts, kits, supplies. Color catalog 
subscription $1. (614) 484-4363. 
Cherry Tree Toys, Belmont, OH 
43718-0369. 


POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE 
DOORS; No.1 $5.00, No.2 $7.00, 
No.3 $9.00, plus $1.00 each shipping. 
SASE: Hubbert Woodcrafts, P.O. Box 
1415, Fletcher, NC 28732. (704) 687- 
0350 


ACTION TOYS - Patterns - actual 
size, toys that will be passed down 
and kept forever. $1.00 catalog. Ac¬ 
tion Toy Co., P.O. Box 2106, 
Murfreesboro, TN 37130 


PLANS AND KITS 



PRE-CARVED WOOD CARVING BLANKS 



you CAN CREATE A UNIQUE WORK Of ART. EASILY UNDER¬ 
STOOD PHOTO INSTRUCTIONS ANYONE CAN FOLLOW 80% 
COMPLETED, 7” HIGH. AN IDEAL GIFT FOR ANYONE. SEND 
STAMPED ENVELOPE FOR OTHER 

Blanks available. 

to EASTERN WHALER.$9.95 

12 INDIAN CHIEF.$9.95 

14 BISON...$15.95 

N-2 CARVING KNIFE. S6.95 

ADD S2 CO fC* C -LARGES 

WEST FALLS WOODCARVING 

7458 ELLICOTT RD. WEST FALLS, N,Y, 

71&-A62-3648 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INFORMATIVE 112 PAGE 
CATALOG for woodworkers, wood- 
carvers, upholsterers, antique restor¬ 
ers, including many unusual, hard to 
find items. Send $1.00 to Van Dyke's, 
Dept. 50 Woonsocket, S.D. 57385. 


FINISHING SUPPLIES, Hot 

Stuff™ super glues, guitar parts and 
repair tools, Free 80-page catalog. 
Stewart MacDonald. Box 900P, 
Athens, OH 45701 (614) 592-3021. 


BUY WATCO, DEFT, BEHLEN 

at substantial savings. Free price list. 
Woodluvr Supply, 14084 State, North 
Royalton, Ohio 44133. 


WOODWORKING BOOKS 
CATALOG- Carving, turning, furni¬ 
ture, toys, tools, sculpture and more. 
$1.00 (refundable) from: Coati Mundi 
Publications, Dept. P, 240 Alcazar 
N.E., #1, Albuquerque, NM 87108. 


Children's Album (Children's 
Craft's and Creative Writings) will pay 
you $50.00 per published page for 
your original woodcraft projects for 
young people ages 8-14. Send SASE 
for free Writer's Guidelines. Sample 
copies of this delightful magazine are 
available for only $2.00 each. Direct 
inquiries to Children's Album, P.O. 
Box 6086, Concord, CA 94524. 

CAROUSEL HORSES 
8 full size plans for $5.95, 10 dinosaurs 
$4.95, 8 carousel animals $4.95, 10 zoo 
animals $3.95, 10 farm animals $3.95. 

All 46 only $17.95. (8"-12 M tall). Catalog 
$1 -00. G. Smart 

5010 Ave. 308, Visalia, CA. 93291. 


SERVICES 


CLASSIFIED MARKET IN¬ 
FORMATION: Classified Dis¬ 
play. $40.00 per inch for 1 
issue, $35.00 per inch for 3 time 
rate, (3 consecutive issues); 
$30.00 per inch for 6 time rate, (6 
consecutive issues); Classified 
Rate: 75 cents per word; 15 word 
minimum. Payment must accom¬ 
pany all Classified ads (not 
commissionable). Deadline for 
Issue 39 (Oct/Nov) is August 15, 
1987. Popular Woodworking, 
1300 Galaxy Way #8, Concord, 
CA 94520, (415) 671-9852. 
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USE ON: 

Drill Press 
Small Motor 
Lathe, Combo-Tools, 
Radial Saw, y 4 ” Drill 


ECONOMICAL — Simply cut sandpaper from standard size sheets 
UNIQUE — Twist of key tightens sandpaper to drum. 

SPONGE RUBBER backing insures long wear of sandpaper 


1" x 3" long.$13.50 

2" x 3" long.$15.50 

2'/ 2 " x3" long.$16.00 

3" x 3" long.$17.50 

1" and 2 Vi" Above $27.00 
Above 4 Drums $55.00 


3 A" x 3" long.$14.50 

2 V 2 " x 4V2" long.$21.00 

3" x 4 V 2 " long.$22.50 

2Vz" x 6" long.$25.50 

3'' x 6" long.$27.50 

Add $2.50 Per Order For Shipping 


AVAILABLE WITH: 

W Bore with V 2 " or y4"shaft 
Y2-20 RH Thread except 3 /4" x 3" 
5 /e" Bore except 3 / 4 " x 3" and 2" x 3 

Send Check or Money Order to: 




Ua *ANt AC ‘ 
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SINGLEY SPECIALTY COflNCt 



FREE 

Tool 

Catalog 

Quality 
Products For 
Woodworkers 


Send today for your FREE copy of our new 
colorful catalog. It’s fully illustrated with 
the finest quality tools, supplies, books, 
components, hardware, and much more. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Writetoday for your FREE catalog. 

WOODCRAFT SUPPLY CORP. 
Dept PW87 

41 Atlantic Avenue, Box 4000 
Woburn, Massachusetts 01888 



RO. BOX 5087P, GREENSBORO, N.C. 27403 
CALL: (919) 852-8581 



PACIFIC BRASS 

HARDWARE 



Dept. P.W. 


1414 Monterey Avenue, 
Victoria, B.C. Canada V8 


4 


Catalogue $1.00 

Trade Enquiries always 
welcomed 


% 


Give her 

Needlepoint News 

published by: 

EGW Publshing Company 
publisher of: 

Popular Woodworking 

Keep her in stitches... 

...while you're out sawing. 

Every issue features: 
Original patterns and designs • 
•Designer interviews • New ways to 
use needlepoint • Pages of graphs 

Whether she's an expert or just a 
beginner, if needlepoint interests her, 
so will Needlepoint News. 
Subscribe Today! 

One year (six issues)—$12,00 
Two years (twelve issues)— $23.00 
Outside of U.S. add $5.00/year 
(U.S. currency only please) 

Send your subscription order with 
payment to: Needlepoint News , 
P.O. Box 5967, Concord, CA 94524 



Bathtub Boats 


THEY REALLY FLOAT 

Build these wonderful wooden toy 
boats from our detailed, high quality 
plans. 

16” Great Lakes Freighter $5.95 Send check or money order to. 
9” Cabin Cruiser $4.95 Blue Lake Toys 

Both Boats $8.95 2633 Center St. Dept. PW2 

Send for FREE Brochure Marquette, Ml 49855 



...with Lettering Layout Guides! 


• Name Plates 

• Signs 

• Gifts and more 

Our unique Lettering Guides are available in many 
styles and sizes to suit your needs. Upper and Lower 
Case Script and Block Styles...and numbers too. 
Send $1.00 for brochure and prices to: 


SEYCO 

Sales 


2107 So. Garland Ave. 
Box 472749 
Garland, Texas 75047 


Your home 

workshop 

can PAY-OFF 



BIG.. 

Earn Extra Income 


START 
YOUR OWN 
MONEY 
MAKING 
BUSINESS! 




3-IN-1 

Power Feed 

Power Tool. 


FOR 
FACTS TODAY! 


Planer Molder Saw 


Three power tools in one — 
a real money-maker for you! 

The Planer/Molder/Saw is a versatile 
piece of machinery. It turns out prof¬ 
itable precision molding, trim, floor¬ 
ing, furniture ... in all popular pat¬ 
terns. Rips, planes, molds sepa¬ 
rately ... or all at once. Used by indi¬ 
vidual home craftsman, cabinet and 
picture framing shops, lumber yards, 
contractors and carpenters. 

Never before has there been a 
three-way, heavy-duty woodworker 
that does so many jobs for so little 
cost. Saws to width, planes to desired 
thickness, and molds to any choice of 
patterns. Cuts any molding pattern 
you desire. Provides trouble-free per¬ 
formance. And is so simple to operate 
even beginners can use it! 

30-Da y FREE Trial! exciting facts 

NO OBLfGAHON-NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 


RUSH COUPON 
TODAY! 


^ _ Folev-Belsaw Co. 


Foley-Belsaw Co. 

6301 Equitable Rd., Dept. 91167 
Kansas City, MO 64120 


^ \TUm:|llF/ 

II 
a 

I 

i 



Foley-Beisaw Co 
6301 Equitable Rd. 

Dept. 91167 
Kansas City, MO 64120 

□ YES, please send me the FREE Booklet that 
gives me complete facts about your Planer- 
Molder-Saw and full details on how l can qualify 
for a 30-Day Free Trial right in my own shop. / 
understand there is No Obligation and that No 
Salesman will call. 


Address- 


I State_ 


-Zip- 
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Square 


by Bugh Foster 

Kinda square is like kinda pregnant 
or kinda dead. It’s impossible: there’s 
nothing halfway about it. Once it was 
a precise measurement, an absolute 
term. A thing — be it piece, project, 
board, concept, deal, whatever, either 
was or was not square, and if it wasn’t 
square, it was no damn good. 

Thus, like every woodbutcher I’ve 
ever known, every piece of furniture 
I’ve made is imperfect, and all my tools 
are grossly imprecise. Not that it has 
made any difference. 

For most of us, square has become 
a relative term. Objects are more or less 
square. Only rarely are they perfectly 
square, and when that happens, it’s 

Hugh Foster is a furnituremaker/'designer in 
Manitowoc , Wisconsin , and a contributing 
editor to PW. 


miraculous! That’s why “woodbutcher” 
should not be regarded as a put-down: 
the woodbutchers I know are more 
Likely to build imperfect-but-awfully- 
fine dining room suites than crude two 
by four picnic tables (though the wood- 
butcher’s picnic table might be just as 
desirable). 

To us, square is little more than a tar¬ 
get. In hopes of achieving it, we buy 
some pretty fancy squares, and learn 
how to test them: we check to see if the 
inside of each Fits the other’s outside, 
and if they come dead parallel when 
both are placed against a straight edge. 
When this rare pair is found, we buy 
both of them, and since square is what 
we’re allegedly after, it is an important 
tool — even in a “relative” (as opposed 
to square) shop. 


We spend great sums of money trying 
to buy precision through better machin¬ 
ery, however that hasn’t necessarily led 
to better results, but rather to a gadget¬ 
laden poorhouse. Of course, I am still 
seeking the “perfect” tool, much as a 
gambler bets all he has left on the next 
hand, hoping to recoup his losses. Wit¬ 
ness my review of the INCA table saw 
in issue #34 of PW: my lusting after it 
is surely all in vain, for I know preci¬ 
sion (or the lack thereof) lies in me, not 
in my tools. Precision isn’t something 
that can be bought. 

In a quest for something nearer per¬ 
fection, some woodbutchers have 
striven for machinist’s exactness in the 
shop. But since wood is not aluminum, 
brass, or steel, machinist’s tolerances 
are a joke in the wood shop. Wood 
moves. So what if your board is sawn 
to within .005"? My rulers make me 
extrapolate to get [1/32]" and I wonder 
who I am trying to kid at that. Given 
a few seasons of shrinking and swelling, 
no one will know about .005", no one 
will know about / 32 ", and no one will 
know about perfectly square either. 
What they will know about is smooth, 
eye-pleasing fit, and easy operation of 
component parts...But perfection? 

Perfection is for the gods, and gods 
we aren’t, not by a long shot. 

Duplicate diagonal sticks may be 
great for achieving square, but when 
the wood is less than perfect and you 
are working alone with a large project 
and human cutting tolerances, fitting, 
clamping, and adjusting the fit from 
“pretty square” to perfectly square may 
be an exercise in applied futillity. 

It’s okay for things to be relatively 
unsquare, but only in certain direc¬ 
tions: drawers, for instance, should be 
wider at front than at back, both hori¬ 
zontally and vertically. Book cases or 
other carcase pieces are also only rela¬ 
tively square. If you question this, all 
you have to do is check out your house, 
or any fine commercial furniture you 
may have for square. That investigation 
will end any possible debate before it 
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begins. 

In a woodbutcher’s shop like mine, 
a cutting list is virtually useless for any¬ 
thing beyond preparing a shopping list 
of materials. There’s no way most of 
us can cut all the pieces in a list to size 
and then assemble the project. That 
degree of precision is unachievable by 
people like us — and we are legion. 

If I build a project a piece at a time, 
carefully fitting each component, I get 
results that are better than just satis¬ 
factory, but the project probably won't 
be square. 

So don’t gauge my work with a 
square. Instead look at it, touch it, see 
if its moving parts work properly. My 
eyes work better than my square, and 
if yours don’t, please don’t buy my fur¬ 
niture. I strive far too hard for square, 


trying against all odds to get it right. 
Maybe in woodworking as in living, it 
is the trying that counts. 


Not Just Some . . . 

Frank Criscenti, a vocational mill 
and cabinet instructor associated 
with California’s correctional sys¬ 
tem, tells of experiencing difficulty 
explaining to an inmate the identify¬ 
ing characteristics of various woods 
in a shipment, including some alder- 
wood, when a second man helpfully 
interjected, “What Frank means is 
ALL DA WOOD! All da wood in 
dis pile, all da wood in dat pile, all 
da wood in da other pile!” 

D. A. Stansbury 
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in Carbide Blade 


Technology 


LASER CUT BLADE BODIES FREUD’S SPECIAL CARBIDE MIX 


The extreme accuracy and consistency of Laser 
Technology makes it ideal for re-attaching the retina in your 
eye or producing nearly perfect blade bodies at Freud. 

Expansion slots are necessary in a saw blade to allow 
for the stretching that occurs when the blade is running. 
Old style saw blades have large slots cut into the blades. 
With these slots, a “whistling” or ringing noise can be created 
when the blade is running. Some blade makers fill the holes 
with lead or copper. This can alter the tensioning of the 
blade and there is the danger that the plug will come out 
while the blade is running. 

The laser technology used by 
Freud eliminates the need to fill the 
holes, and makes the expansion slot 
only .003 inch wide (about the 
thickness of a human hair). This 
assures the tensioning strength, a 
quieter running blade and no danger 
of the plugs coming out while in use. 

Old Style The expansion slots are posi¬ 

tioned in relationship to the arbor and 
gullets to minimize blade body distortion. The combination 
and location is determined by the blade size and applica¬ 
tion. Most manufacturers use the same number of old style 
expansion slots for all blade sizes and uses. 

With Freud’s laser technology, all shoulders and gullets 
are identical in strength and shape. Arbor holes are perfectly 
rounded, centered, and ground. 


Freud produces carbide in their own factory. This 
assures the high quality level that cannot be obtained by 
saw blade manufacturers who buy carbide from outside 
sources. 

All of Freud carbide is made from titanium and car¬ 
bon using cobalt as a binder. This special mixture creates 
a chemical matrix that is exceptionally resistant to the 
chemical attack of the glues and resins found in man-made 
wood building materials. Specific grades of carbide are pro¬ 
duced to fit the cutting function of each blade. This means 
a sharper, longer lasting blade for you. Many other manufac¬ 
turers use the same purchased carbide on all blades. 

The carbide is induction brazed onto Freud’s laser cut 
blade shoulders. This process is controlled by a computer 
system that assures uniformity of brazing. The hand braz¬ 
ing used by other manufacturers can result in weakened 
shoulders (due to over heating) and inconsistent bonding. 

The blade is finally sharpened with a 400 grit diamond 
wheel for a razor edge and a mirror finish. Because of the 
cost of such a fine grinding wheel, many other blade pro¬ 
ducers use a coarser grade of diamond wheel. This can 
result in shorter blade life for you. 

By comparing the Freud advantages, you 
will find the value and quality you want in your 
tools. 




218 Feld Ave., High Point, NC 27264 • For the dealer nearest you call 1-800-334-4107 (In NC: 919-434-3171) 














=c . Savings in Sets 



Set of 3 Blades $272.77 

IM72M010 10x24 Flat 70.69 

LU84M011 10x50 Comb 01.22 

LU85M010 10x80 ATB 120.86 


Sale 

$158.50 

46.25 

48.75 

81.50 


3 SAWBLADE SET 

With the purchase of these 3 
blades, you will not need to buy any 
other blades! You have a blade that 
gives you a glue line rip finish in the 
LM72M010. Another blade, the 
LU85M010, cuts with a “glass like” 
finish when cross cutting or miter¬ 
ing. The third blade, LU84M011, is 
your combination blade that is used 
when an extreme cross cut finish or 
production rate ripping is not 
needed. 



Ust Sale 

94-100 5 Piece Router Door $248.00 $198.00 


94-100 

Produce your own cabinet doors 
with this 5-piece router bit set at a 
fraction of the cost of shaper heads!! 

These bits are individually balanced 
and designed to be used with a W 
table mounted router 
The bit profiles are: rail and stile 

LdJ, raised panel door 

lip d? , and glue joint 1 3 . 

All bits are precision sharpened for 
a long cutting life. 



90-100 

This 15 piece router bit set offers 
you a great variety of useful bits 
from “V" grooving and flush trim¬ 
ming to chamfering and dovetailing. 
All bits are solid carbide or carbide 
tipped and are ground to a ra 2 or 
sharp edge. Profile bits have a shear 
face for an extremely smooth finish. 
All bits have a */*" shank 

Ust Sale 
90-100 15 pc. Router £249.61 $199.00 
Bit set 



HAND SAWS 

These hand saws are made in Shef¬ 
field, England out of their finest steel to 
give you high performance and durability. 
These high quality blades are flexible but 
will always return to true. 

The collection of 5 saws (rip, panel, 
tenon, dovetail, gent's) will meet all of 
your hand saw needs. They are precision 
balanced, thus letting the saw work with 
you. The lacquered English red beech 
handles are designed to make your preci¬ 
sion sawing comfortable. 


List Sale 

Set of 5 Hand Saws $102.51 73.50 
RS024 24'x 7 points 2221 16.50 

PS022 2Z x 10 points 20.93 18.25 

TS012 12” x 15 points 26.71 21.25 

DS008 ar x 20 points 23.46 19.25 

GSGG6 6* x 15 points 9.20 8.25 



List Sale 

DS306 Px 18 Dado Set $160.12 H2S.00 

DS308 BTx 18 Dado Set $196.09 $135.00 


DADO 

Freud Carbide Tipped Dado Heads 
produce a smooth and accurate 
groove when used running with 
the grain or across the grain. The 
standard dado cuts a maximum 
width of 13 /i« inch. Ail blades and 
chippers are carbide tipped and 
sharpened to give you a long cutting 
fife The set contains 2 outsjde 
blades of W kerf, one VV' chip¬ 
per, two Vs* chippers and one %" 
chipper. 




FB-IOO 

These Forstner bits will produce a 
flat bottom hole and bore any arc of 
a circle at any angle thus allowing 
you to make pocket holes A special 
beat treated steel is used in their 
production to assure long lasting 
edges 

The 16 piece set includes bits 
from vr to 2'A" inclusive in VIj" 
increments. 


FB-100 16 pc. Forster $249.00 $ 199.00 
Bit set 



DB-050 

This 50 piece set consists of; A) 
25 high speed steel bits jy«" * W 
in Vw" increments} B) A high speed 
steel bits for sheet metal {Vi, Yi*. 
Ya. %?) C) 6 chrome vanadium steel 
brad point bits for use in wood [% 
Yu, Vi, %) D) 6 carbide 
tipped masonry bits with hex shanks 
m. Yis. 7 &, V*, 5 /is. %) E) 1 center 
punch, 1 Alien key and 6 depth 
stops 

These bits fit any stationary or 
portable drill using W or larger 
chuck. 



fe£t°T 

218 Feld Ave., High Point, NC 27264 
(919) 434-3171 
1570 Corporate Dr., Suite 6 
Costa Mesa, CA 92626 
(714) 751-8866 

CALL US TOLL FREE! 

For the name of your local distributor 
□ in California 1-800-824-0141 

■ in This Area 1-800-824-8045 

■ in This Area 1-800-334-4107 





































GUARANTEED 

TO PRODUCE THE FINEST HAND RUBBED BEESWAX FINISH 

(WOODWORKERS LOVE ITU) 


W E GUARANTEE TO MAKE YOU BETTER THAN A PROFES¬ 
SIONAL. READ THE INSTRUCTIONS. IF YOU DON'T GET 
A PERFECT FINISH EVERY TIME, CALL (800) 227-9744. WE 
WILL TELL YOU HOW TO GET THE RESULTS YOU WANT. 
BRIWAX COMES IN FOUR COLORS: CLEAR, LIGHT BROWN 
DARK BROWN AND ANTIQUE MAHOGANY (USED FOR CHER- 
RYWOOD, REDWOOD, CEDAR-ALL RED BASED WOODS). 


BRIWAX 


New wood, old finishes, wipe it on, wipe it off. 

PERFECT FINISH EVERY TIME. •* V 

Number i in Europe and approaching number i in 

THE U.S.A. 

BrIWAX SAVES 50% ON LABOR AND 50% ON MATERIAL 
COSTS!!! 

All done with one product, one application! 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 

ONE TIN OF BRIWAX CLEAR 

$12.95 

ONE TIN OF BRIWAX LIGHT BROWN 

$12.95 

ONE ALL-NEW METAL POLISH * 

$6.95 

ONE APPLICATOR 

$.60 

TOTAL $33.55 

ALL FOUR JUST $22.00 



SEND CHECK, VISA OR MASTERCARD. WE PAY FREIGHT (C.O.D. IN USA $26.90) 

CALL TOLL FREE (800) 227-9744 (IN CALIFORNIA 415-369-3327) OR MAIL TODAY 
BRIWAX INTERNATIONAL, PO BOX 3327. REDWOOD CITY, CA 94064 

SPECIAL PROMOTIONAL OFFER MUST MENTION POPULAR WOODWORKING MAGAZINE 












